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evenge Upon Revenge 





PHYLLIS 


HERE are some episodes in history which, 
though so clearly established by con- 
temporary records that we can’t disbelieve 
them, yet seem incredible to the modern mind. 
It is not that we are put off by violence. 
Murder, robbery, and rapine we can under- 


stand; they are simply the ordinary vices of 


temper, greed, and lust multiplied by 
lawlessness of past ages. 


the 
Nor do I mean those 
actions which strike us as odd because they 
are motivated by a custom of the day which 
has long since perished—a little study can soon 
put us right on those. No, the actions | mean 
are those which stupefy the reader by their 
unexpectedness. Nothing in the story so far 
has prepared us for them. As we read them, 
either we shrug our shoulders in amazement 
and decide that men and women were very 
different in those days from what they are 
to-day—which is not really likely—or we begin 
to feel that there must have been an unre- 
vealed motive. There must be something 
untold, perhaps unknown, which has wrung 
the heart and wrought the nerves to such 
strange action. Such a deed is that sudden 
terrible betrayal of a lover by his mistress 
which ends the old chronicle of the Elland feud. 


March: No. 456 
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None of the various chroniclers of the feud 
through the six centuries which have elapsed 
since that fearful act have explained it or 
even apparently noticed its strangeness. They 
record it, and they record Lockwood's wild 
anguished outburst against the treachery of 
‘his woman’—as they contemptuously call 
her, not even condescending to give her name 

but why she acted in this extraordinary 
fashion they never even attempt to tell. But 
then, all these chroniclers who have passed the 
story down to us are men, convinced in 
advance perhaps of the frailty and treachery 
of women. To me, poor Aline, as I shall call 
her, seems to cry out across six hundred years 
for justice to be done, for her character to be 
cleared from her lover's mistaken accusations. 

“It was thus and thus,” she cries. ‘I had 
good cause. If | had not good cause, I am the 
most miserable of women, for I loved him.’ 


T happened in Yorkshire, round about the 
middle of the 14th century—that is, in 1350 
and 1351. Bows and arrows, daggers and 
swords, were the weapons of the day. In 
battle, knights still wore chain-mail, but were 
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beginning to protect their more vulnerable 
parts by plate-armour. The yeomen of 
England were archers—those terrible archers 
who won the battles of Crécy and Poitiers. A 
yeoman who was kinsman to a knight carried 
a bow on his back and a dagger at his hip as 
he moved about his own countryside, it seems 

Lockwood shot a very pretty arrow, as we 
shall see 

Ihe first round of this horrible feud occurred 
when Sir John de Elland of Elland, at that time 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, suddenly set out one 
night with a company of sturdy retainers and 
murdered three men. 

This part of the story is not as well authenti- 
cated by documentary evidence as the rest, but 
still it is told in convincing detail. 

Elland was, and still is, a small township 
standing on the river Calder a few miles from 
Huddersfield, from which it is separated by the 
long slopes of a considerable hill. The man 
against whom Sir John’s fury was mainly 
directed was Sir Robert de Beaumont, of 
Crosland Hall, near Huddersfield, but fearing 
that a couple of active friends of Sir Robert's, 
halls lay between his own and 
Beaumont's, might interfere with his nefarious 
scheme, Sir John murdered Quarmby of 
Quarmby and Lockwood of Lockwood on the 
way. He then proceeded to Crosland Hall, 
but it was surrounded by a moat and he could 
not get in. Sir John and his men therefore 
concealed themselves near by till morning, 
when a maid coming out of the hall let down 
a plank across the moat. The Elland men 
rushed in, dragged poor Sir Robert down the 
stairs from his bedchamber, and in spite of his 
wife’s agonised screams cut off his head. They 
then called for food—no doubt three murders 
in one night had made them tired and hungry. 
The frightened retainers brought out food and 
drink and set it on the table before them. Sir 
John, his good humour quite restored, called 
to Beaumont’s family to sit down with him and 
eat. The younger son, terrified, tremblingly 
obeyed, but an older son named Adam scorn- 
fully refused. Sir John bent black brows on 
him and threatened to teach him manners in a 
way he would not like, but went away without 
murdering anybody else for the time being. 

Whether Sir John Elland really murdered 
three men in one night, and, if so, why, I fear 
we shall never be able accurately to discover. 
Some chroniclers suggest that a relative of Sir 
Robert Beaumont's had murdered a nephew of 
Sir John’s and taken refuge with Sir Robert, 
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but, if so, he seems to have vanished inexplic- 
ably from the story. Other chroniclers hint 
that Beaumont had defied Sir John’s authority 
as Sheriff, or that there had been some 
flouting insult to Sir John by Beaumont 
Others, again, say the whole affair was due to 
quarrels between the respective overlords of 
Elland and Beaumont, great Norman barons 
to whose families William the Conqueror, with 
characteristic cunning, had assigned neigh- 
bouring territories in Yorkshire so that they 
might watch each other jealously and keep 
each other’s power down. One of these earls 
had once abducted the wife of the other 
apparently a willing victim. This act would 
well explain the feud if it had been recent, but 
the abduction—or elopement—had taken 
place nearly thirty years before. 

In the spring of 1350 a Quarmby and a 
Lockwood were in prison in York Castle, and 
Sir John Elland was one of the commissioners 
appointed to have them brought to trial. 
Were these the sons of the murdered men? 
Or were they perhaps the men themselves, who 
died of their sojourn in gaol and were thus 
alleged to have been murdered by Sir John? 
The paucity of Christian names in those days 
makes identification difficult; the story is 
plastered with Williams and Hughs and Johns. 

Two things, however, are certain. One is 
the character of Sir John Elland. Fierce, hard, 
ruthless, domineering, accustomed to rule; an 
excellent swordsman and the husband of three 
wives, by whom, however, he had only one 
son. The other certainty is that, whatever 
its cause, the three young men, Adam de 
Beaumont, William de Lockwood, and Hugh 
de Quarmby, who were all cousins, believed 
themselves to have a grudge against Sir John, 
and determined to take revenge on him. 


HE three young men hid for a time 
say for a few months, some for as long 


some 


as fifteen years—in Lancashire, and practised 
themselves in the use of weapons; then Lock- 
wood, the eldest of the three, urged them to 
return and exact what they considered their 
lawful vengeance. Spies in their employ gave 
them information of the autumn day when Sir 
John would be returning to Elland from his 
tour of duty as Sheriff; as natives of the 
district, they knew the route he would 
necessarily take. They returned to Yorkshire 
by devious ways and, gathering some other 
young kinsmen and friends, concealed them- 





selves in a hillside wood near Elland through 
which their enemy must pass. 

Sir John, riding back well-pleased from an 
occasion where he had exercised authority 
with none to cross him, observed the group 
of handsome and well-furnished young men 
for they were all wearing swords that day—with 
interest and surprise, and, as they approached, 
courteously made to doff his cap. At this 
Adam de Beaumont, affronted, shouted rudely : 
‘Knight, thy courtesy availeth thee naught, be- 
cause thou hast slain my father!’ Quarmby 
echoed this cry, and Lockwood added fiercely : 
‘We will be revenged on thee and thine!’ 

They pulled Sir John from his horse and set 
about him fiercely. 

What happened to Sir John’s retainers is 
not clear. One or two ran on to Elland Hall 
to get help, we may surmise, and one or two 
got hurt and ran away. Nothing daunted, 
Elland drew his sword, backed against a tree, 
and defended himself with skill and courage. 

It is clear that he was no mean swordsman, 
for great prowess and valiantness were shown 
on both sides during a long battle, says the 
earliest chronicler. But the struggle of one 
middle-aged Sheriff, however tough, against 
three angry young men could have but one 
ending. From regarding his opponents with 
contemptuous rage as impertinent young 
jackanapes, Sir John passed to thinking that 
they were good fighters and he must meet 
their swordplay warily, and from that to a 


flash of exasperation that there were three of 


them; a man could hardly be expected to 
defend himself on so many sides at once. His 
arm tired a little and he wished he were well 
out of the fight and recounting it to his new 
young wife at home; and then a sword passed 
under his guard—was it Beaumont’s or Lock- 
wood’s?—and fear suddenly seized him: why, 
he might never get home! He fell on one knee; 
it seemed he was wounded, for there was 
blood; his sword, which he still gripped 
tightly, lay along the ground and he could not 
raise it. Blows from all directions now cut 
and pierced his shrinking flesh. All at once 
he was so tired that he only wanted the fight 
to be over; he bent his head and the dagger 
took him in the neck, and so he died, and his 
son, to whom he gave a last anguished thought, 
became Sir John Elland in his stead. 


HE three murderers escaped into Lanca- 
shire and stayed there until the following 
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spring. The young Sir John sued before the 
King to punish them for his father’s death. 
They were indicted as felons, but not captured 
or brought to trial. Then on the night before 
Palm Sunday in the following year—that is, on 
9th April 1351—they came secretly back into 
Yorkshire and hid themselves in Elland Mill. 

This mill, a water-mill for grinding corn, 
was perhaps used as well for fulling the cloth 
woven in the neighbourhood—at that time the 
West Riding of Yorkshire already wove about 
a thousand pieces of cloth for sale each year. 
It stood on the south bank of the river Calder. 
Also on the south bank stood the town and 
church of Elland, at the foot of the hill then 
and now called the Ainleys, on the other side 
of which lay the town of Huddersfield. 
Unfortunately for Sir John, Elland Hall stood 
on the north side of the river, almost exactly 
opposite the mill. 

The episode of the mill provides a kind of 
comic relief in this dark and bloody story of 
revenge. Whether the thing really happened 
so, or whether the chroniclers have let their 
imagination run away with them here as I 
sometimes let mine, of course we cannot tell. 
But the story goes that on the night before 
Palm Sunday the miller, who lived in the mill- 
house, commanded his wife to go into the mill 
to fetch out ‘certain corn’. She, fulfilling her 
husband’s commandment, went thither, and 
the young gentlemen perceiving her suffered 
her to come in, and so took her and tied her 
fast and laid her aside. 

They did this, of course, so that she should 
not tell her husband she had seen them there 
and thus warn Sir John of their presence. But 
all the same I imagine Adam de Beaumont and 
Hugh de Quarmby laughing as they tied up 
the doubtless plump and comely dame. Millers 
and their wives seem to have been a kind of 
universal medieval joke, like mothers-in-law 
in modern times. It was a young man’s prank 
which somehow seems to bring the three very 
clearly and vividly before us. 

Adam de Beaumont I see as a short, stocky, 
sturdy lad, with a high colour and a square 
one of shrewd, sensible, but 
obstinate Yorkshiremen of whom one can see 
many in and around Elland to-day. It might 
take Adam some time to get hold of an idea, 
but when he once got his teeth into it he would 
never let it go. In ordinary life he was a nice 
lad enough, a little serious and heavy on the 
hand and not given much to girls, but good at 
all sports and a very staunch friend, honest and 
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straightforward, neither put upon nor putting. 
He tied up the miller’s wife carefully and well 
and laid her aside behind the door in a neat, 
efficient way--“Take her feet, Hugh’ 
showing the dame no cruelty, but no especial 
kindness either. 

William de Lockwood, the eldest of the 
three, seems to me a very different kind of 
person. Tall and dark and handsome, with 
crisp curling hair and fine dark eyes, his good 
looks, for which he cared nothing, were some- 
what spoiled by the deep frown down the 
centre of his forehead and by his air of irritable 
impatience. He was a man of strong passions 
and somewhat sombre tone of mind; intelli- 
gent and quick of speech; highly honourable 
and rather touchy—a man, in fact, with a chip 
on his shoulder. If Lockwood had not urged 
them to it, the others would never have left 
Lancashire in the first place to avenge their 
fathers. We know nothing of the manner 
of the murder of Lockwood senior. Was it 
peculiarly insulting, peculiarly brutal? Did 
Wilkin—his friends called him Wilkin, but let 
nobody else dare to do so or they would rue 
it—did Wilkin particularly love his father? 
Or particularly hate him? Did he resent his 
father’s being a minor character, as it were, in 
the Elland-Beaumont drama, murdered only 
to prevent him from giving aid to a more im- 
portant person? We shall never know; but 
Lockwood certainly viewed the duty of 
revenge with extreme seriousness. He took 
no part in the tying up of the miller’s wife, I 
feel sure, save to protest against its foolishness 
impatiently and then try the knots the others 
had tied— Beaumont’s were as solid as himself, 
but the strip of cloth Quarmby had stuffed in 
her mouth was already slipping. 

Quarmby was the darling of the three—a 
golden stripling. Fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
high-spirited and merry, he could sing a song, 
or play a joke, or coax a girl, to admiration. 
Indeed, women of all ages began to smile 
tenderly as soon as they set eyes on him. He 
was very light of foot, whether in a dance, 
a fight, or a hill-scramble. Lacking both 
Beaumont's solid strength and Lockwood's 
fervid accuracy, he sometimes made a stroke 
or shot an arrow with a beautiful easy grace 
which brought an outburst of applause from 
the spectators. He put this applause aside 
with a most pleasant and agreeable modesty, 
for there was no conceit or arrogance or, 
indeed, anything wrong in him, save that 
perhaps he was a little careless with money 
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and a little too apt to be led by Lockwood. It 
was Quarmby who tickled the miller’s wife 
just enough to calm her fears of being 
murdered and not enough to rouse her fears 
of anything else; also he folded up a sack he 
found lying in a corner and put it beneath her 
head to make her comfortable. 

You are wondering, perhaps, what the 
miller was doing all this time, waiting in the 
millhouse for his wife and his corn. The 
answer is that he was fuming. He stamped 
about and swore by many great oaths that his 
wife should repent her long tarrying, and at 
last took up a cudgel in his hand and went 
into the mill to chastise her. The three young 
men, of course, seized him and tied him up 
also. This time there was more difficulty; 
the miller, though a portly man of middle age, 
fought stubbornly and hit out with his cudgel. 
Lockwood and Beaumont, however, together 
brought him down and Quarmby sat on his 
feet and tied them. He had kicked Quarmby 
on the cheekbone and bitten Beaumont’s 


finger before they settled him, so they put a 
sack over his head and slung him down beside 
his wife rather roughly. 


ORNING came at length. It was a fine, 
warm, sunny spring day. Indeed, there 
had been many fine spring days that year—so 
many that, unfortunately for young Sir John 
Elland, drought had set in, and there was so 
little water in the river that it was easy to walk 
across the milldam instead of troubling to go 
by the ford. 

Sir John had passed an uneasy night, 
dreaming that he was beset by enemies who 
attacked him viciously, so that he threw him- 
self about in his bed. When he awoke, he 
confided his dream to his wife, who, however, 
made light of it, and pooh-poohed any 
suggestion of staying away from church that 
day. Whether she had a new robe, perhaps 
of thin green cloth with cream-lined sleeves, 
which she wished to display to the congrega- 
tion, we do not know, but she certainly 
persuaded her husband to go to church, a 
decision which she must have regretted bitterly 
later. Sir John, in that uneasy state when one 
disclaims all thoughts of danger loudly 
because one’s mind is so full of them, 
assembled his servants and told them to arm 
themselves and not be afraid of Lockwood— 
he evidently knew that Lockwood was the 
prime mover in the affair. He took the pre- 





caution of putting on a new steel breastplate 
beneath his parti-coloured cote-hardie—a 
handsome tight-fitting garment rather like a 
long cardigan worn with a hip belt—and then 
with his wife and young son set off across the 
dam to church. 

If the elder Sir John was domineering, 
violent, and ruthless, the younger knight 
seems to me—as, indeed, is often the case with 
the sons of such men—weak, conceited, and 
something of a fool. It is clear that some 
vague rumour had reached him that his three 
enemies were in the neighbourhood—else why 
the dream? The wiser course, then, would 
have been either to stay at home, or to arm 
himself, take a band of men, and search the 
township thoroughly. To allow himself to be 
overruled by a young woman was feeble; to 
take the boy, his son and heir, with him into 
possible danger was decidedly ill-judged. The 
chance of the drought, however, he could not 
help, and it was this which brought him within 
close reach of his enemies. 

The three within the mill could hardly 
believe their luck when they saw the little 
procession advancing across the dam stones, 
not more than twenty or thirty yards from the 
mill. We can imagine that there was some 
giggling and holding up of skirts among the 


Elland women, some offer of supporting hands 
and laughing encouragement among the men. 
When Sir John was in the very middle of the 
dam, he turned to give his hand to his little 
boy, and thus exposed himself broadside, as 
it were, to the watchers in the mill. 

Adam de Beaumont stepped outside, put an 


arrow into his bow and shot at Sir John 
sharply. The arrow struck him on the breast- 
plate and glanced off. 

‘Cousin, you shoot wide,’ said Lockwood 
grimly. His own arrow struck the knight 
precisely above the heart, but again glanced 
off harmlessly because of the breastplate. 

It is at this point that Sir John reveals him- 
self as so singularly silly. To hurry either 
forward or back across the river, send his wife 
and child to safety, and lead an armed attack 
on the mill from the rear seems the right plan 
in the circumstances; to get out of bowshot as 
soon as might be was certainly the only 
sensible action. Instead of that, so the old 
ballad tells us, he stood still on the dam stones 
and laughed at his enemies and smote him- 
self on his chest, which gave forth a hollow 
boom because of the breastplate, and cried 
triumphantly: ‘If my father had been clad in 
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such armour as this you would never have 
slain him!’ 

At this moment Lockwood's second arrow 
took him clean through the head, and he fell 
on his back dead in the trickling water. 
Quarmby’s shaft, flying rather less accurately 
than his companions’, hit Sir John’s little son 
between shoulder and neck as the child stood 
gaping up at the mill in stupefied horror, and 
he, too, staggered and fell. 

Then came uproar. The men shouted, the 
women screamed; Sir John’s servants came 
out of their daze and shot at the murderers; 
the noise reached the townsfolk going into 
church, who came running to help their lord. 
The three young men slipped away out of the 
mill while the Elland folk were busy carrying 
the dead father and the dying son into Elland 
Hall, but soon the whole town was roused, 
and came after them, some bearing bows and 
arrows and some whatever weapons—old 
staffs and rusty billhooks—they could find. 
They came within bowshot of the murderers, 
who had perforce taken back ways through 
the town, at the foot of the Ainleys hill; the 
young men turned and stood their ground, 
and the arrows flew through the air. Having 
driven their pursuers back some way by their 
good shooting, the murderers, when their 
arrows were all spent, got away into the 
Ainleys wood and hurried up the hill, 
scrambling breathlessly over the rough, steep, 
rocky ground. Unlike his usual graceful self, 
Quarmby seemed slow, and twice he stumbled. 

*Hasten, cousin, hasten!’ said Lockwood 
impatiently. He seized Quarmby’s arm to pull 
him up, and found it soaked in blood. He 
looked down in alarm. His cousin's face was 
drawn and pale. One of the townsfolk’s 
arrows had caught him in the side. 

Quarmby had pulled the arrow out, but the 
wound was deep and wide. ‘I can go no 
more, Wilkin,” he murmured. 

For answer, Lockwood threw off his bow 
and with Beaumont’s help contrived to lift the 
wounded man up on his back, clasping 
Quarmby’s hands about his neck. The shouts 
and calls of their pursuers had drawn much 
nearer even in this brief pause, and Lockwood 
and Beaumont tried to quicken their pace. 
But it was not easy. The wounded man’s grip 
slackened and parted, his head lolled limply 
on Lockwood's shoulder; it was all Beaumont 
could do to hold him in place. At last, with a 
heavy sigh Quarmby slipped sideways and fell 
to the ground. He lay on his back where he 
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had fallen between two lichened stones and 
gazed up at his cousins despairingly; his left 
side was soaked in blood, his mouth drooped 
open, his golden hair seemed to have lost its 
lustre. Both Lockwood and Beaumont knew, 
as they looked down at him, that he was 
dying. 

‘Leave me,’ panted Quarmby in a whisper 
*“Leave me with speed.’ His fingers groped, 
he pulled out of the pouch at his belt a purse 
and held it weakly up to them. ‘Take this 
gold——it would grieve me if my enemies had it. 
Remember me in your times of mirth,” he 
added, trying to force his pale lips into a smile. 

Lockwood looked around. A couple of 
Elland townsfolk came into sight downhill 
through the trees, fortunately proceeding in 
the wrong direction. He turned to Beaumont, 
mutely consulting him. Beaumont nodded. 

They took Quarmby up between them and 
laid him carefully beneath a low-growing oak 
where the grass was thick. His eyes were 
closed, he murmured faintly: ‘Fare you well.’ 

‘Farewell, Hugh,’ said Beaumont gruffly. 

“We will come for you at nightfall,’ said 
Lockwood. 


Quarmby made no reply. They made the 


sign of the cross over him and left him. 
Without his weight it seemed that they 


could double their pace. They rushed up the 
steep hill, topped the Ainleys, and ran in easy 
strides down the long slopes towards Hudders- 
field. Here they were on their own lord’s 
ground and felt safe and among friends. They 
swung off to the right to avoid the town, then 
pulled up sharply and swerved again, not 
wishing to go near the home of the Quarmbys. 
Was it fancy, or did Lockwood really hear at 
this moment a long high scream of agony 
from beyond the hill? Certainly the Elland 
townsfolk, having failed to catch Lockwood 
and Beaumont on their side of the 
Ainleys, turned back through the wood and, 
guided by the chattering of crows and magpies 
about the tree where he lay hid, found 
Quarmby in his green bower and slew him out 
of hand. 


own 


T is a commentary on the lawlessness of the 

age that Lockwood and Beaumont were 
never brought to trial, though some half- 
dozen unlucky thrown into 
prison in the following years for having 
sheltered them after they had feloniously 
murdered Sir John Elland. All these persons 
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wretches were 


amongst whom, by the way, we find one 
called Thomas Litster, a name which shows 
that he was a dyer of cloth—were acquitted 
and released. This, | suppose, reveals what 
the Yorkshire justices thought of the Elland 
feud. I gather that, though in their opinion 
murderers must be found and dealt with, they 
did not care very much for the older Sir John 
Elland. Certainly somebody must have given 
shelter to Lockwood and Beaumont while the 
Sheriff’s men sought for them, for a period of 
time seems to have elapsed before the next 
scene of the story, which took place on the last 
day of Lockwood's life. In the interim the 
poor Elland child died, and the name of 
Elland died with him. In default of male heir, 
all the Elland estates fell to his sister (or 
perhaps she was a female cousin), who 
presently married and took the estates with 
her into another family. This family, by the 
way, holds the Elland estates to this day, six 
hundred years after they thus acquired them. 

A month or two after the murder by the 
mill, then, Lockwood steps out of a thicket on 
to a bridge, some five miles away from his 
home, at the foot of a steep hill on the far side 
of Huddersfield. He walks right into a couple 
of young ladies, relatives of his on the distaff 
side, who at once seize upon him in a flutter. 
Where is he going? Why has he not visited 
them lately? Why doesn’t he join Adam 
Beaumont, who has found a good hiding-place 
in the upper reaches of the Holme valley, and 
is enjoying himself hunting the red deer in a 
safe and carefree fashion? Why won't Lock- 
wood accompany them now to Adam 
Beaumont instead of hanging around in places 
which are well known as his haunts to the 
Sheriff's men? 

Lockwood puts all these questions aside 
with his usual sombre politeness. There is a 
reason why he does not wish to leave this 
neighbourhood, but it is not one of which he 
wishes to speak to the young lady cousins. 
They, however, know it, for it is common 
gossip, and the prettier of the two, pouting and 
tossing her head—for Wilkin is a handsome 
young man and she always has a slightly 
wistful feeling about him—cries daringly: 
‘Proceed no further to your women, but come 
back with us now to Adam Beaumont.’ 

She says women, 8o as not to be too parti- 
cular, for she is a little afraid of her haughty 
cousin, but she knows very well it is only one 
woman whose society Lockwood frequents. 
Lockwood sees that she knows, and an angry 





frown darkens still further his sombre face. 
His politeness becomes icy. He assures them, 
in a cold tone, that he will join Adam 
Beaumont almost at once, indeed before he 
next eats and drinks. Meanwhile, however, 
he is engaged on pressing business and must 
beg leave to be excused. He bows and goes. 
The prettier cousin falls silent, and walks along 
with tears in her eyes. If only Wilkin could 
have settled down and forgotten all this 
Elland affair! Such nonsense, really! Now 
he is sure to be caught and thrown into prison, 
in danger of his life. ‘That woman will betray 
him,’ she remarks viciously at length, biting 
her underlip. 

The plainer cousin, the rather short girl with 
nutbrown hair, says nothing, but she dis- 
agrees. If William Lockwood had conde- 
scended to love her, she would not betray 
him for anything in life. 

The truth was that during the first weeks 
after the milldam murder, when the pursuit 
of the law was very hot after him, Lockwood 
had hidden himself with the tenant of Cannel 
Hall, a small place some ten miles over hill 
and dale from his own home, and while there 
had come to love his host’s young daughter. 
It was not love at first, perhaps—just the 
pleasantly sensual feeling one gets when 
stroking and playfully teasing a pretty kitten. 
The soft fur, the half-frightened, half-delighted 
eyes, the quick graceful movements, the harm- 
less bites from pretty teeth, presently the 
loving purr, the gentle caress, the adoring look 

these were the kind of pleasures Lockwood 
enjoyed at first from Aline, who was very fair, 
small and gentle, with large grey eyes. 

Lockwood had to keep close while the 
search for him was keen, so he perforce spent 
long hours about the house with nothing to do 
save polish the handle of his dagger. This lack 
of occupation did not suit his impatient nature, 
and he was unhappy; besides, he had lived 
for a long time with one burning ambition—to 
wipe out the family of Elland, and now that 
that was accomplished there seemed nothing 
left to do; his life was ashes. He felt a keen 
regret for Quarmby—he had not realised 
before how much that gay debonair lad had 
meant to him—and he missed, though less 
acutely, the sturdy cheerfulness of Beaumont. 

His host, a social inferior and an irresolute, 
uneasy man who had owed Lockwood's father 
money, was nervous about keeping him at 
Cannel, and his hostess, an obstinate pug- 
faced woman, was always nagging her husband 


REVENGE UPON REVENGE 


to send him away. We are never told this 
man’s name. Let us call him Cannel, after his 
hall. Only that Cannel was even more afraid 
of Lockwood's haughty temper and ready 
dagger than of his wife’s tongue, he would 
have turned his embarrassing guest out gladly, 
and he often let drop hints about the doings 
of the Sheriff's men and the dangers of the 
neighbourhood, which Lockwood did not 
take, answering them only with a full ironic 
gaze straight into the man’s watery eyes. So 
Lockwood felt friendless, weary, dull; if a 
kitten offered itself, why not play with it to 
while away the time? 

So it was at first. But when he held her 
trembling young body in his arms, when he 
coaxed her to murmur words of love which he 
had first to teach her, when he gazed into her 
wonderfully starry eyes, his feeling changed. 
He spoke to her of the deep troubles of his 
soul-—of his father’s death and Quarmby’s, of 
his present lassitude—at first tentatively, then 
with a full gush of expression, for she seemed 
to understand. Her beautiful eyes reflected 
something of his own anguish; she wound her 
charming young arms about his neck and 
gently stroked his crisp dark hair. He had 
never confided in anyone like this before; the 
release, the relief, were quite astonishing. 
Also, though he had had women before, he 
had never enjoyed possessing any as he 
enjoyed his sweet and loving Aline. All the 
tenderness, the chivalry, of his strong manly 
nature was called into play by her youth and 
innocence. He resented on her behalf the 
rough speech and careless manners of Cannel 
Hall, the perpetual loud scoldings of her 
mother; he wished to take her away and place 
her in surroundings more suitable to her 
delicate beauty. But as he was a hunted 
murderer that was at present impossible. All 
they could do was to seek a few moments of 
solitude together. They formed the habit of 
slipping away separately from the house and 
meeting at a hollow oak-tree in the park of a 
larger hall near by. 

What Aline’s feelings were in all this we 
shall, perhaps, presently discover. 


HE first written account of the Elland 
feud which is still in existence dates from 
the 16th century, a couple of hundred years 
later than the events, and there is a certain 
Shakespearean ring in these meetings by a 
hollow oak, and their discovery by the park- 
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keeper. Whether there were parks and 
keepers of parks in 1351 I really do not know, 
but somebody, whether a park-keeper or a 
forest-keeper or what not, saw from a distance 
Lockwood and Aline meet once or twice, 
contrived to approach near enough to 
recognise them, and spread the news around. 
So presently with a very sour face Cannel told 
Lockwood that he had been seen in the park 
with his daughter, that his present abode and 
habit of meeting her at the oak were widely 
known and had reached the Sheriff's ears, and 
that if he valued his life he had better remove 
himself forthwith from the neighbourhood and 
stay away. There was nothing for it but to 
go at and Lockwood left the hall, 
catching only a glimpse of a pale little face 
round the edge of a door as he did so. 

He hid himself elsewhere, no doubt with one 
or other of the men later indicted for harbour- 
ing him. But after a week or two he could no 
longer endure to be without a sight of Aline. 
By back lanes, woods, unfrequented moors, 
he made his way towards Cannel, and so met 
his two young lady cousins at the bridge. 

It is a failing in haughty natures which 
know themselves to have some nobility to 
despise people of commoner views and yet not 
calculate where those commoner views will 
lead their owners. Lockwood despised his 
former host at Cannel most heartily, but it 
never occurred to him that Cannel might 
betray him. In point of fact, Cannel seems to 
have put up more resistance in the matter than 
might have been expected. 

He held Cannel, house and land, as a tenant 
from a man named Bosville, and at this 
juncture Bosville was Deputy Sheriff of York- 
shire. When Bosville heard the gossip about 
Lockwood and Aline, he had sent for Cannel 
and told him roundly that if Cannel harboured 
Lockwood without informing him he would 
put him out of his tenancy; on the other hand, 
if Cannel would send word when Lockwood 
next visited the neighbourhood, Bosville 
would make him a handsome present. Cannel, 
most uncomfortably conscious that Lockwood 
was at that moment sitting eating his dinner 
in Cannel Hall, swore a great many oaths that 
he would do his best endeavours in the matter. 

He might, of course, have betrayed the 
young man at once and taken the present, but 
in spite of all his wife said he could not make 
up his mind to do so. Old Lockwood had 
been good to him about the money, which was 
still unpaid—his murder had been shocking— 
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when all was said and done, Wilkin was a fine 
handsome lad—-Aline liked him. The Ellands’ 
overlord was on top at present, it was true, 
but these matters were always uncertain, the 
Beaumonts’ lord might rise in the King’s 
favour soon, and then Lockwood would be 
pardoned and powerful again. Besides—and 
this was the crux of the matter—-young sprigs 
such as Lockwood, kinsmen to knights, were 
dangerous; they would out with their daggers 
if a puff of wind ventured to cross them. 
Cannel had no desire for bloodshéd, especially 
his own. He therefore held his tongue about 
Lockwood's whereabouts, then went quickly 
home and cleared him out of the house in a 
hurry, as has been related. 

He was, therefore, simply horrified when, 
only a fortnight or so later, as he was out on 
his land arguing with Bosville’s steward about 
a matter of strayed sheep, he saw Lockwood, 
his bow on his back, slipping down the hill 
through the trees towards Cannel Hall. Fora 
moment he did not know what to do, but stood 
still, perplexed and gaping. Fortunately, 
from his point of view, he said nothing, for 
Bosville’s steward turned quickly and gave 
him a keen suspicious look and asked him 
outright if that was not the murderer Lock- 
wood. 

‘It is he of a certainty,’ admitted Cannel 
unhappily, trying to put a show of eagerness 
into face and voice. ‘Now we must consider 
how to give the Deputy Sheriff due knowledge 
thereof.’ , 

“We will go together,’ said the steward 
grimly. 

They went off at once, and as it chanced met 
the Deputy Sheriff and his men no great 
distance away-—the lady cousins had talked 
about the meeting by the bridge, and it had 
reached the ears of enemies who were hunting 
the neighbourhood in the hope of trapping 
the felon. 


EANWHILE Lockwood had reached the 

hall. Cannel’s wife was busy with some 
roasting of fowls for the steward’s entertain- 
ment. Lockwood slipped in unnoticed 
through the bustle, and there in a corner he 
found Aline, whose pale sad face took on a 
look of mingled fear and ecstasy when she saw 
him. She put her finger on her lips to 
command silence and drew him into a more 
private place, and there the lovers fell into 
each other’s arms, clasping each other as if 





they could never be near enough however 
close, and kissing and embracing with all the 
passion which had mounted in their hearts 
during their absence from each other's 
company. Aline’s eyes, in which Lockwood 
saw himself mirrored as she lay in his arms, 
had that strange look of anguish which some- 
times wrung his heart and even a little per- 
plexed him with its reflection of his own 
misery, but she clung to him as though she 
would never let go, and rained kisses upon his 
face and neck. 

Then suddenly Lockwood started and 
raised his head. He listened, and then sprang 
up and looked out. Bosville’s men 
gathering about the house. 

We do not know what Cannel Hall was like 
in those far-off days, nor whether this room 
in which Lockwood was trapped was an upper 
chamber, a solar with a window perhaps at 
each end giving a view of the back and front 
approaches to the house, or whether it was 
some kind of barn at the other end of the hall. 
If the place was the solar, the drawing-room of 
the day, perhaps a piece of tapestry which 
Aline was embroidering lay there, with all the 
tools necessary for the work; if it was a barn, 
tools hung on the wall. Whichever it was, if 
it had a door we can imagine Lockwood 
hastily barricading it with bench or table. 
That it had windows—though not, of course, 
glassed—large enough to shoot an arrow 
through, we can be sure. Bosville himself, 
a round, red-faced man with an appearance 
of bonhomie belied by his greedy little eyes, 
had now joined his men. He calied out for 
Lockwood, who answered boldly: ‘I am 
here.” 

‘We are Sheriff's men. Yield yourself in 
the King’s name,’ shouted Bosville. 

‘Never while I have life,’ cried Lockwood 
firmly. 

He bent his bow and began to shoot with 
his usual cool accuracy and strength. Several 
men were hit, and the whole band fell into 
some disorder, and seemed disposed to retire. 
In vain did Bosville remind them that Lock- 
wood would come to an end of his arrows 
presently; it was not a comforting thought 
that another half-dozen of them would have 
to fall before this happened. ‘Bring me a 
brand from the fire-—-we'll burn the house over 
his head,’ shouted Bosville. 

Lockwood laughed defiantly, and, fitting 
another arrow to his bow, sighted along it to 
take aim at Bosville. 


were 


REVENGE UPON REVENGE 


At this moment Aline cut his bowstring with 
a knife. 


|' is this extraordinary action which brings 
us up short, amazed. How could she 
possibly bring herself to do it? Just out of 
the man’s arms—a man who had been her 
accepted lover, for whom she had risked all 
to become his mistress! After all, their 
meetings at the hollow oak were voluntary; 
no woman need keep a rendezvous with a 
lover, from her father’s house, unless of her 
own free will. Was it simply that she was 
afraid for her life? But surely she was in less 
danger from fire than from Lockwood? The 
old story tells how she turned and ran from 
him, but any man can catch almost any 
woman, especially one clad in a long robe and 
kirtle, and the betrayed man’s hands about her 
throat would have ended her life quickly and 
with pain. Did she care nothing for Lock- 
wood? Then why the hollow oak? Was it an 
early case of a mother with a hoard of maxims 
preaching down her daughter’s heart? Then 
why had she stayed with Lockwood now? Why 
not cali her mother when she first saw him? 
Was she afraid for her father? One would 
imagine that such a man as he kept well out 
of the flight of the arrows. Did she want to 
earn Bosville’s favour? 

Turn it how you will, the deed is very 
strange. Even suppose Aline to be not as I 
have imagined her but a _ coarse selfish 
strumpet, even so, it is difficult to reconcile 
her previous trysts with her present betrayal. 
If she was the kind of woman who would 
commit an act of treachery for the sake of 
personal or family gain, why did she ever 
grant her favours to Lockwood, a hunted felon 
with nothing to offer her save danger? If, on 
the other hand, she had ever loved him, or 
even had a light fancy for him, what could 
have caused in her a revulsion of feeling so 
strong, so sudden, and so cruel? 

Only one thing, I think. What follows is all 
mere hypothesis, mere imagination, of course, 
but I explain the affair to myself in this way. 
The key to the puzzle is the death of Quarmby. 
That winning and light-hearted lad had 
courted the pretty Aline, and she, young and 
innocent and flattered, had taken his compli- 
ments and protestations more seriously than 
they deserved. They had strolled in the green- 
wood together, Quarmby had stolen a kiss or 
two, Aline had plighted her troth to him and 
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meant it with ali her heart. Then he had been 
dragged into the Elland murders by that 
horrible Lockwood, and finally he lay beneath 
an oak-tree in the Ainleys wood, wounded and 
suffering, and Lockwood and Beaumont ran 
away and left him, and the Elland men found 
him and put him most cruelly to death. 
Lockwood ran away and left him! So Aline 
hated Lockwood with all her childish heart. 

Then Lockwood came to hide in Cannel 
Hall. He was not in the least what Aline 
expected, not a fierce rough overbearing ogre 
at all. He was kind and polite; his speech 
was far superior to her father’s; his manners 
were excellent. He was also handsome, 
sombre, and strong. Her heart gave a strange 
leap the very first time she saw him, and as the 
days went by his lean strong hands, his crisp 
dark hair, the very eyelashes which lay so 
thick and black on his tanned cheek, made 
her feel weak every time she saw them. Ina 
word, she loved him, not with the innocent 
unfledged liking she had felt for debonair 
Hugh Quarmby, but with a woman's passion; 
she would do anything for Lockwood, suffer 
anything, follow him anywhere through any 
pain or toil. 

But all the time her vows to Quarmby 
nagged her. She had vowed, she had sworn, 


she had taken an oath, to be true to Quarmby, 
and now here she was, yielding her body to his 


murderer—for Lockwood, in her mind, was 
guilty of Quarmby’s death; Lockwood had 
betrayed Quarmby, deserted him, abandoned 
him, run away safe himself and left poor Hugh 
to his enemies’ knives. In Lockwood's arms, 
in the very moment of passion, this fearful 
thought of her broken came and 
tormented her almost beyond bearing—she 
was not, perhaps, very strong in mind, poor 
Aline 

And now there was fighting again, arrows 
and blood and cries of wounded men, and 
Lockwood, all tenderness laid aside, bent his 
bow lustily and cried out with joy when his 
shaft found its mark. It was all too terrible, 
it reminded her too fearfully of Quarmby. 
Her gentle mind, too long troubled by a 
burden too heavy for it, shook till all seemed 
whirling and uncertain, and then it cleared and 
settled, and Aline’s decision was made. Aline 
would take vengeance on Lockwood for 
Quarmby’s death, just this once, and then her 
vows would be kept and Quarmby’s spirit 
would be appeased, and she could lie in Lock- 
wood's arms and enjoy the rapture of his love 
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vows 


without any sense of guilt. Just this one sharp 
stroke with her knife, and then she could be 
happy! 


T did not turn out like that, of course. 

Aline’s vengeance recoiled, as throughout 
this and many other stories vengeance does 
recoil, upon the avenger—for inevitably 
Aline’s action delivered Lockwood to his 
death. His loud cry of unbelieving anguish 
as the severed bowstring twanged and parted, 
his savage grief and rage as he reviled Aline 
for a foul faithless harlot, may have given the 
watching men outside a hint of what had 
happened; the absence of those well-aimed, 
piercing arrows confirmed that their quarry 
now lacked his best weapon of defence. 
They rushed into the house. Their com- 
bined weight soon pushed open the door. 
Lockwood drew his dagger and sprang back 
against a corner and hastily snatched a chair 
before him. Where Aline was now he neither 
knew nor cared. The men, twelve in all, 
crowded in so as to leave him no opening for 
escape, but stood waiting for an order; none 
of them was very eager to make the first 
attack. Lockwood crouching in his corner, 
panting and sweating, his mouth fixed in a 
snarl, his dagger clenched in his hand, was no 
longer a proud intelligent man who chose his 
course and followed it, but a wild animal at 
bay. Wild animals are dangerous, especially 
when young and strong; therefore the men 
hung back. 

‘William Lockwood, you are indicted of the 
death of Sir John de Elland. Yield yourself 
in the King’s name, and we will carry you to 
York for trial,’ said Bosville pompously in 
formal style. 

‘Yield thyself, Wilkin—let us have no 
bloodshed,’ murmured Cannel feebly, from the 
rear. 

‘Sir John killed my father,’ panted Lock- 
wood. 

*Aye—well! The justices will be mindful of 
that, no doubt,’ said Bosville in an encouraging 
tone. ‘Let us have no more felonies and 
homicides. We will bind your hands and take 
you to York, and soon there will be a gaol 
delivery and you can plead your cause.’ 

‘’Tis thy only chance of life, William,’ 
wailed Cannel as before. 

This was true. It was a small chance amid 
such enemies, but against twelve of them well- 
armed he had no other. Lockwood hesitated, 
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then threw down his dagger. * Well 
so,’ he said. 

Two men at once pulled aside the chair. 
Bosville’s steward produced a length of rope 
Lockwood, smiling grimly, held out his hands, 
and the steward bound the wrists tightly 
together. Lockwood sighed and took a step 
forward, and Bosville, drawing his dagger, 
stabbed him strongly and neatly through the 
heart. 


let it be 


S for Adam Beaumont, when he heard of 


Lockwood's death he was so struck to 
the heart by grief and loneliness, together with 
fear, that he contrived to escape out of the 
kingdom and get himself by ship across to 
France. Presently he took service with the 


Knights of Rhodes, a kind of Crusaders, who 
had fortified that island for the protection of 
the neighbouring seas against the Turks and 
were engaged against the heathen generally. 
Beaumont’s solid courage and good fighting 
qualities were much appreciated by the 
Knights, and he spent his life with them, 
fighting the heathen. He sent letters home to 
a friend near Huddersfield to tell of his 
successes, and ere long died in the odour of 
sanctity in Rhodes, much respected. 

And Aline? What happened to the poor 
girl after that dreadful morning, when although, 
as she thought, she deserved well of the Saints 
since she had kept her vows, she saw her 
darling lover stabbed before her eyes? Ah, 
that we shall never know. Poor Aline. A 
nunnery, probably. 


April First Story: A Don Quixote of Mean Streets by Hugh Quinn. 


Which Dogs Are the Sheep-Killers? 





MARTIN 


ANY farmers are now offering £5 reward 

to anyone who can help to identify dogs 
that worry their livestock. In some cases 
farmers are even turning in their hands in 
despair, for the profits from sheep-raising are 
slashed and the essentials of rearing are 
seriously interrupted when dogs, turned wolf, 
constantly attack a man’s flocks without 
warning, and hunt, kill, or maim six to a dozen 
animals overnight. 

In 1954 the new Dogs (Protection of Live- 
stock) Act came into force, and in one region 
alone there were 875 prosecutions under the 
Act. But these appear to have done little to 
improve the general position. Dogs are still 
savaging the flocks; and unless other remedies 
can be found, it seems unlikely that casualties 
in the succeeding years will fall much below 


THORNHILL 


those of 1954, when some 10,000 sheep were 
destroyed. Not all were slaughtered outright, 
but they might just as well have been, for 
most of the maimed were useless when the 
dogs had finished with them, first tearing off 
their wool, then partially disembowelling the 
terror-stricken creatures which offered no 
resistance. Total losses for the year repre- 
sented a week’s meat supplies for 275,000 
consumers. 


HERE does the guilt lie for these mas- 
sacres, which no measures, statutory 

or by farmers individually, seem able to stop? 
The most obvious answer is: With the 
neglected dog. Almost any pet-dog, with 
nothing to do, nobody to look after him, and 
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therefore probably insufficiently fed, may turn 
to sheep-worrying for occupation and food. 
Many farmers complain that there are hun- 
dreds of dogs of this class. The claim has 
substance. Recently a Sussex woman was 
fined £52 for keeping twenty-six dogs without 
licences or proper care. There was a similar 
case in Berkshire involving eleven dogs, and 
another in Kent which concerned a still larger 
number. Most other instances—and they 
recur constantly—-have involved the owners of 
individual dogs. 

Even the-—to many owners—simple case 
of the pet-dog who ‘just chases a few sheep 
for fun’ is a prime source of worry to farmers, 
for ewes can die from fright alone. If these 
dog-frolics happen during lambing, losses are 
heavier, for at this time a dog’s playful antics 
often cause abortions. 


JET-DOG societies, however, complain that 
it is unfair always to blame sheep-worrying 
on the owners of town dogs, and they quote 
rhere is, 
for instance, the case of the dog, and there are 
many like him, who, although he was once 
trained to mind sheep, has since become un- 
employed or unoccupied, perhaps displaced by 
a fellow-dog on the same farm, whose master 
has found that the second dog does the work 
better. Naturally enough, the displaced dog 
wanders off looking for something to do, and 
takes to worrying the sheep he used to tend 
for his master. 


realistic evidence to the contrary. 


‘Little or no control is exercised over the 
movements of many farm dogs, and it is often 
the boast of some farmers that it costs nothing 
to feed them.’ This allegation by the secretary 
of the Tailwaggers’ Club is substantiated by 
a recent survey in The Veterinary Journal by 
J. Russell Greig, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
In it he wrote: ‘A critical study of the regular 
diet of sheep-dogs shows that it is not only 
unbalanced, but deficient in calcium, 
nicotinic acid, and possibly riboflavin and 
vitamin D also . . . The prevalent assumption 
that sheep-dogs enjoy a high standard of good 
health is ill-founded.’ 

An editorial in the Scottish Field, which 
presumably has some weight in agricultural 
circles, derided the suggestion that if only the 
townsman would keep his dog out of the 
countryside all would be well. ‘We live in the 
country and know that this is unjust, absurd, 
and a mere smokescreen. The bulk of worry- 
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also 


ing, in our experience, is done by country 
dogs living on or near the ground, and they 
are mostly undisciplined or unoccupied work- 
ing-dogs. Our own stock was worried by one 
such.’ 

Press reports constantly reveal farm dogs 
as the culprits. A most recent one was of two 
killer collies who in a single day accounted 
for twenty ewes on one Shropshire farm—six 
killed, fourteen injured. Both hunters were 
farm dogs. As there seemed no other reason 
why they should have suddenly turned killer, 
these animals were obviously a particular kind 
of sheep-worrier who are the Jekylls and 
Hydes of the dog world. These perverts are 
generally, but not invariably, farm dogs. 
They usually work in pairs, and their defection 
is explained as a savage kink which develops 
for no special reason but that they feel a 
sudden urge to hunt. After they have tasted 
blood there is no stopping them. Knowing 
sheep to be the easiest prey, they slaughter 
the very animals they have been trained to 
herd. 

Only when one of these problem dogs has 
been caught in the act does his astonished 
master learn that his dog has actually become 
a killer. On one farm a young collie had been 
trained to round up the sheep, and became 
expert at the job. He was also obedient, 
affectionate, well-cared-for, and was, in fact, 
much loved by the farmer and his family. 
Yet, twice this dog was caught worrying 
sheep on neighbouring farms—never on his 
own—and had to be destroyed, to the great 
grief of his owners. In another case Highland 
sheep grazing in a park were found being 
worried by two chows who were the cherished 
pets of a family living in a near-by house. I 
have recently been told, too, of an Alsatian 
who enjoyed a happy home, and yet became 
a confirmed sheep-teaser. 


HEREVER, in particular cases, the 
blame for sheep-worrying may lie, the 
fact remains that much sheep-grazing land is 
rough and wild, difficult to patrol effectively. 
Thus, any help which can be given farmers 
and shepherds to mind their flocks, or lay 
information as to suspect dogs, will serve the 
community well. In some regions boys are 
the helpers, and are rewarded for satisfactory 
work. 
The problem dogs are a puzzle hard to 
solve, but control of all other worriers, and 





potential worriers, ought not to be difficult. 
The important thing is to know at all times 
where one’s dog is, to keep him always under 
control, and to make certain that he cannot 
stray at night or in the early morning. The 
present law allows a farmer to shoot any dog 
which he catches worrying his sheep, and 
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many dogs are in fact shot on suspicion. It 
has also been suggested in some quarters that, 
if present methods of control prove ineffectual, 
unwanted dogs and habitual strays should be 
eliminated by doubling the dog dues and re- 
quiring all owners to license their dogs at 
birth. 


Alexander McDougall’s Pig 


A Revolutionary Ship of the Great Lakes 





MICHAEL 


LEXANDER McDOUGALL was 9 years 
old on that blustery March morning 
when his keen grey eyes first beheld the 23,800- 
square-mile expanse of the second largest lake 
in North America, Lake Huron. The little 
lad, who had arrived that very day from the 
lonely island of Islay on the south-west coast 
of Scotland, could not believe that this water 
was fresh and not salty like the seas that 
lapped his native shores. 

The McDougall family came to settle in the 
Scottish community of Collingwood on the 
southern tip of Georgian Bay, Ontario. In 
true McDougall tradition, Alexander was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith at the age of 12, 
but his heart was not in his work. From 
where he hammered on the anvil he could see 
the waters of Lake Huron, and they beckoned 
him. 

He had barely turned 16 when he ran away 
and joined a ship bound for Chicago. From 
that day the little Scottish lad was happy; 
although he missed the tangy spray of the 
biting salt water, he loved the Great Lakes. 
In the next ten years he learned what there was 
to know about sailing on North America’s 
inland seas 

At the age of 27 years his assiduous studying 
and hard work paid him a handsome dividend 
by way of a master’s ticket and command of 


SHELDON 


the Japan, at that time the newest and 
fastest ship ever launched for service on the 
Lakes. 

Turn back the pages of history to the early 
days of shipping on the Great Lakes, to the 
men who dared the ice and the howling gales 
which arose with suddenness that wrecked 
many ships, and run through the names 
Tomlinson, Davidson, McDonald, McPher- 
son, Snyder, Wolfson, Wilson, Dalton, 
Coulby. There is name to-day that 
stands supreme above them all-—that of the 
boy from Islay, for he was destined to write a 
new chapter in shipping on the Great Lakes 
and to become a man of whom Scotland, and 
in particular Scottish seafaring men, must ever 
be justly proud. 


one 


Mi‘ DOUGALL’S dream was born on a 
July day in 1855 when the brig Columbia 
sailed from Marquette harbour bound for 
Sault Ste Marie. Seventy-two hours later she 
sailed through the newly-opened canal at the 
Canadian city. In great piles on deck the 
Columbia carried 132 tons of iron-ore, the 
first to be shipped from Lake Superior. 

By 1856 the Marquette range of Michigan 
was in the throes of a great and swiftly- 
growing mining industry. The Marquette 
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mines were meeting an ever-increasing demand 
in North America, and with the coming of 
the Civil War the need for iron-ore quad- 
rupled itself 

Windjammers were crammed in Michigan 
harbours to load iron-ore for the smelting- 
plants of New York, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. In another fifteen years the 
new port of Escanaba on Lake Michigan was 
opened. Eighteen months later prospectors 
discovered a third and even greater deposit of 
iron-ore—at Gogebic. The search for still 
more iron went on, and discoveries were made 
in Minnesota, notably at the Mesabi Range, 
iron from which played a vital part in both 
World Wars for the Allies. 

It was by this time—1892—that the steel 
industry was developing so swiftly that the 
ore-ships could not cope with the demand on 
them. Miners were bringing out the ore, but 
the vessels were too slow in handling it. 

Many minds had turned to the problem of 
providing faster and greater load-carrying 
ships. Among these minds was that of 
Alexander McDougall. He envisaged ships 
that would off-load in half the time, and yet be 
seaworthy and speedy and, above all, carry more 
iron at faster speeds than any existing ships. 

McDougall had by this time married a 
Scottish girl who had recently come out from 
Islay and settled with friends at Collingwood. 
He brought her to his home at Duluth, 
Minnesota, and shortly afterwards he took 
out American citizenship papers. 

In order to devote more time to the study of 
producing the ship of his dreams, McDougall 
resigned his post as ship’s master, but from 
the very outset he found that he could get no 
co-operation from anyone. His drawings and 
plans were rejected as impossible, his money 
ran out, and any man but a McDougall might 
have given up. Not the Scotsman. 

The ships of those days, being built in 
Britain and America, were on the principle 
that safety lay in height—-height of forecastle 
and poop above water, with a low midship 
section that curved down from bow and stern. 
Alexander McDougall did not accept this as a 
must. To his mind, safety and speed lay near 
the surface of the water—even under it. 
Gradually he began to formulate the true plan 
of what he had in mind—a concave-decked 
ship which would be hermetically sealed. On 
paper, McDougall’s ship would be cylindric- 
ally built and have a conoidal bow and stern 
which would taper up from the keel. 
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ITH his masterpiece on paper, McDou- 

gall went to financiers, but was im- 
mediately discountenanced by mariners, who 
deciared flatly that his ship would turn turtle. 
They had never heard of a ship that had no 
bulwarks. ‘Do you call that thing a ship?’ a 
man whose name is a household word in the 
nautical world asked. ‘It looks just like a 
pig.’ 

Undaunted, McDougall went to New York 
and to Buffalo and to Chicago, where he looked 
up the nation’s greatest shipbuilders. None 
would as much as give the idea a second 
thought. In time everyone spoke about 
*McDougall’s pig’. 

McDougall needed money not only for his 
ideal, but also for his own and his family’s 
very subsistence. All he had to offer as 
security was his pig, and no bank was willing 
to lend out money on so absurd an idea. 

Still determined to prove that his pig was a 
far better boat than any that plied on the 
Great Lakes, McDougall went to friends and 
raised enough money and hired a number of 
unemployed stevedores. In a few months the 
first hull was completed, but he lacked money 
to install engines and boilers, so he hired the 
tug Record to tow the hull to Two Harbors, 
where he loaded cargo for Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was a great day for McDougall, for 1200 
tons of ore went into the holds of his pig. 
McDougall had absolute faith in his hull and 
did not even bother to stow the ore properly. 

The 101, the number given the ship by the 
harbour authorities, made a successful voyage, 
but this did nothing to disturb the scorn with 
which shipping men looked on the pig-shaped 
vessel. Some months later the pig was 
wrecked, and this did not improve matters 
at all. 


O McDougall, however, the barge had 
proved its value, and he went off to New 
York once again, though not to a shipping 
man this time, but to the then manager of the 


Rockefeller interests, Colgate Hoyt. What- 
ever took place between Hoyt and McDougall 
remained a secret, and has, indeed, never been 
revealed. The plain fact was, however, that 
McDougall had never lost his rich, thick 
Scottish burr—and Hoyt himself had a 
Scottish mother, who came from the Nairn 
district. 

Within a few weeks the Rockefeller millions 
were backing McDougall to the limit. He 





was, in short, instructed to form a shipbuilding 
company—to build pigs—whaleback steamers. 
There was only one catch—the financiers 
wanted to prove the hulls before installing 
expensive machinery. 

McDougall’s 102, 103, 104, and 105 pigs 
were so successful that Rockefeller instructed 
the Scot to have machines installed in No. 106, 
which was named Colgate Hoyt. This history- 
making pig was launched at Duluth on 9th 
June 1890, the first self-propelled whaleback 
ship in the world. 

It was immediately found that the Colgate 
Hoyt used less fuel than any other vessel then 
afloat, yet at the same time carried more cargo 
and was faster. Moreover, she could be off- 
loaded in exactly two-thirds of the time taken 
to off-load any other vessel then plying on the 
Great Lakes. 

Now only did the other shipowners sit up 
and take notice, but when they wanted to start 
building similar vessels they found that 
McDougall had patented everything con- 
nected with his now famous pig in the name 
of the Rockefeller American Steel Barge 
Company. 


ET a great trial lay ahead. McDougall 

was not satisfied with the trade between 
the lakes as it stood. He had become a rich 
man overnight through his pig, but some ship- 
builders in America and Britain still derided 
his ship. 

A new whaleback had just been launched. 
She was the C. W. Wetmore, which had cost 
just over one million dollars to build. One 
morning McDougall announced that he was 
going to sail the C. W. Wetmore right down to 
the sea. The idea was not new, because the 
Welland Canal—linking Lakes Erie and 
Ontario—and the St Lawrence River locks 
could take ships up to 3000 tons and not 
exceeding 260 feet in length. The whaleback 
was just below this tonnage and length. 

McDougall’s plan was not disclosed until 
the morning of 10th June 1891, when the 
C. W. Wetmore sailed from Duluth loaded 
with wheat. McDougall was going to shoot 
the rapids of the St Lawrence! Little boats 
had undertaken this hazardous voyage, but, 
said mariners, no man in his sane and sober 
senses would dare to take a 3000-ton freighter 
on such a suicidal voyage. 

McDougall, however, had a reason for his 
seemingly insane plan—he wanted to test the 
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strain the hull of his pig could withstand in the 
rapids. He himself had no doubt at any time 
about the outcome of the test. 

He selected a hardy crew and warned them 
of what was ahead—success or possible de- 
struction. The men stood by him. Next he 
obtained the services of another Scot, Thomas 
Campbell, one of the greatest of pilots who 
ever operated on the Great Lakes, then, how- 
ever, in retirement. Campbell jumped at the 
chance. ‘A little excitement is what a man 
needs to keep him young,’ the dour veteran 
exclaimed. 

In subsequently telling about their hazard- 
ous trip, McDougall made little of the almost 
perpendicular drops, the razor-edged rocks 
skirting the narrow channels, the whirlpools, 
the humps that rose in the centre of the rapids. 
But the pig came through without a scratch. 

To prove that it was his boat and not just a 
lucky chance that brought them through, 
McDougall returned to Kingston, Ontario, 
where another two of his pigs were lying, and 
took each down the rapids, in command all 
the way. One received a slightly dented plate, 
but that was all. The pigs had proved that 
they were more than fair-weather barges—they 
could stand up to anything. 

In Montreal the C. W. Wetmore took on 
more wheat for Britain, until she was down to 
her Plimsoll line. The McDougall plan now 
became clear to all. Loaded down, the pig 
took on the sleek lines of a greyhound, offering 
low wind-resistance, riding low in the water 
and thus ensuring more stability, while 
numerous hatches offered quick unloading, 
when compared with a steady stream of men 
working from a single hatch. A hundred men 
could start unloading at once and finish the 
work in record time. A hundred men could 
not unload another ship, because they would 
get in one another’s way. 

When the C. W. Wetmore arrived in Liver- 
pool in July 1891 the Liverpool Mercury 
reported (23rd July 1891) that more than 1000 
people had paid one shilling each to go on 
board and view the strange ship. The money 


was handed to the Seamen’s Orphanage. 


‘The vessel,’ the Liverpool Mercury wrote, 
‘has one advantage, that of quick discharge, 
in fact, the fastest unloading we have ever 
seen.” 


ON Briton took a great interest in the 
C. W. Wetmore. He was the shipbuilder 
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William Johnston, who told McDougall that 
he would be visiting him in the United States 
within a year, because he wished to introduce 
this revolutionary-type of ‘ocean greyhound 
with the capacity of an elephant’ to Great 
Britain. Johnston did, indeed, arrive in 
America ten months later and spent some 
weeks with McDougall before returning home. 

When McDougall was told in Liverpool by 
another prominent British shipbuilder that he 
had ‘just been lucky not to have struck a 
North Atlantic storm’, McDougall issued a 
challenge. ‘I will take this ship around Cape 
Horn, which, you will agree, is at any time 
worse than your North Atlantic gale,’ he 
declared. It was no idle boast. McDougall 
was never a man to boast. His pig had been 
belittled, called a ‘lucky beggar’. 

Upon his return to America, he took on 
2200 tons of mixed cargo in New York for 
Washington. There was only one way to get 
to the State of Washington by sea in those 
days—via Cape Horn. Not only did the pig 
perform what the British shipbuilder con- 
sidered an almost impossible feat, she also did 
so in the record time of 304 days 
York to Everett, Washington! 

In 1894 the first pig for use on the sea was 
built. She was the City of Everett and was, in 
fact, the first American steamship to sail 


from New 


through the Suez Canal. In Spain her captain 
was arrested and held in jail until it was con- 
firmed that he had not come from some 
unknown world, so strange was his craft. 

The Christopher Columbus, 4000 tons, was 
built for the Chicago World’s Fair and 
carried 7500 excursion trippers on her first 
voyage on Lake Superior. This was the only 
passenger pig ever built. By 1899, 51 other 
pigs had, however, been built. All vessels 
then being built were on McDougall’s design. 
Indeed, to-day the identical pattern is followed, 
without the least deviation from the original 
pig drawn by McDougall on a scrap of paper. 

Johnston returned from his interview with 
the Scot and started following in McDougall’s 
footsteps in Britain. Soon others saw the 
advantages of less fuel, faster trips, and 
heavier loads—and, above all, easier and 
swifter unloading. 

When America entered the First World 
War, McDougall was personally called in by 
the President and appointed War Shipping 
Administrator. 

He lived to see his dream fulfilled. The 
little boy who had sailed with his parents from 
Islay seventy years before was working on the 
building of a new, bigger, and faster river- 
boat for America’s great rivers when he died 
at his home in Duluth in 1927. 


Tandem at Last 


Bring back the Spring on thy cycle, old Time; 
Ring out thy bell, and send the mad hare 
Scudding along with word of thy coming, 


That the grass and the crocus have time to prepare 


A banner of welcome. 


Take Love on thy pillion 


And let her sing out a glad song, 

That the swallows may hear and return ere long. 
Inflate thy tyres with the blowings of March; 
Carry a spanner to unbolt the frost 


That fastens the earth. 


Pedal along 


And scatter thy seed, to replace 


What Winter has lost. 


A handful of seed, idly tossed 
On the wind, will soon chase 
The white to the top of the mountains, 


Where it belongs, 


And restore to the world a feeling of green, 
And colourful flowers in myriad fountains, 


And birds with their songs. 


ALEX FORSYTH. 





The Abramter 


JUDITH ASHE 


Y grandma was very concerned about her 

friend and neighbour, Mrs Abrahams, 
‘the Abramter’, as she called her. Mrs 
Abrahams lived in one room in the same street 
as grandma, and she was very poor. But 
grandma was puzzled as well as concerned, 
for, about a year earlier, the Abramter’s 
youngest daughter and only child still single 
had married a wealthy man, and everybody 
thought that Mrs Abrahams herself would 
thereafter be better off—that there was no 
doubt but that Sadie would make her mother 
a comfortable allowance. So far from the 
Abramter’s situation improving, however, she 
seemed to be poorer than ever. In fact, it was 
only since her Sadie’s marriage that she had 
moved into the one room, for that was all she 
could now afford since the regular allowance 
Sadie had made her before her marriage had 
been replaced by occasional sums of money 
sent at long and infrequent intervals. 

‘The Abramter,’ my grandma said, ‘is a 
fine, worthy woman. Not one spare penny 
has she, yet the way she keeps that only room 
of hers! A picture it is. So clean, I tell you, 
one can eat off the floor. This woman must 
work hard. Only a great pity is her Sadie 
does not send her more. 
why she doesn’t.’ 


No. 457 


I wonder to myself 


Another neighbour, about ten years younger 
than grandma, but whom she nevertheless 
called the ‘Old Woman’, did not at all share 
grandma’s admiration for the Abramter’s hard 
work, although more than enough had she to 
say about Sadie. 

One winter’s afternoon, grandma called on 
the Abramter to find her in a cold room, 
wearing her coat and woollen mittens, and a 
blanket round her knees. She was trying to 
darn a stocking with fingers which were stiff 
with cold. Wrapped up to the ears in a thick 
coat and shaw! was also the Old Woman. 

‘What say you,” she said angrily as soon as 
grandma appeared, ‘is it not mad the way this 
woman lives? Whenever I come in is she 
something doing. Either she washes or cleans, 
cleans or washes! Now, look at her—frozen 
out is she, like a Polar bear, and she sews! 
For why cannot Sadie something send?’ 

‘So she nags me,’ said the Abramter 
patiently to grandma. ‘Whenever she comes 
in does she nothing but nag me. Either do 
I too much; or it’s my Sadie. I like should it 
be by me clean in the place. It is nobody’s 
business—this or my Sadie.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right,’ agreed grandma. 
She was furious with the Old Woman and 
concerned for the Abramter. 
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‘I not at all thought so poor was she,’ 
grandma said to us. ‘Not to be a spark of 
fire on such a bitter cold weather.’ 

In fact, the Abramter afterwards confided 
in grandma that she was living on the Old 
Age Pension and whatever small sums of 
money a large but impecunious family could 
manage to give her from time to time, and, 
of course, Sadie’s occasional remittances. 

‘Come home with me,’ grandma had said 
to the Abramter, determined to rescue her 
from both the cold and the Old Woman, to 
whom it was made abundantly clear that she 
was not wanted. ‘Come, will | make you a 
h'ufternoon cup you should warm yourself 
through.’ 

‘I suppose you think the Abramter wanted 
to come,’ grandma continued. ‘Yet proud is 
this woman. “Mr Siddon will soon home 
“You need to give him to eat. 
A man likes not to have a strange old woman 
there after a day’s work.””’ 

‘Mr Siddon' was my unmarried Uncle 
Sidney, who lived with grandma. Hitherto, 


be,”” says she. 


the Abramter had confined her visits to my 
grandmother to the daytime and had made a 
point of leaving well before my uncle arrived 
Sull, the thought of the Abramter 
sitting long cold evenings in her room horrified 


home 


my grandmother. ‘You need never sit by you 
alone at night,’ she told her. *Whenever you 
like can you come in to me.’ 

*But the Mr Siddon,’ insisted the Abramter. 

In fact, his easy, unconcerned acceptance 
of her that first evening reassured her, and 
thereafter the three of them would often sit 
round the fire, uncle with his newspapers, his 
Tit-Bits and Answers, and the two old ladies 
gossiping. Now and again uncle’s flat, ex- 
pressionless voice would break in to read them 
some item of news which interested him. 
*“Cricket: Hendren’s Fine Form”’,’ he began. 

‘And Hammond to-day?’ asked grandma 
amiably. 

‘Not playing,’ said uncle after a quick 
glance over the page. 

As a result of my uncle’s reading, the two 
old ladies echoed, though without sharing, his 
enthusiasm for cricket and crime, an en- 
thusiasm, however, which never failed to sur- 
prise those who did not know its origin. 

*Did you hear where Sussex won a great 
victory?’ grandma would sometimes begin a 
conversation, as another woman, without 
benefit of Uncle Sid, might use a more com- 
monplace weather gambit. Or the Abramter 
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might go into action with ‘I see where in North 
London a bridegroom is jailed for savagely 
assaulting a policeman.’ 


Ske ‘TFULLY, grandma kept off the subject 
of Sadie. But, after a while, the Abramter 
herself began to speak of her and the wonder- 
ful marriage. She seemed to have no resent- 
ment at Sadie’s meanness to her, only thank- 
fulness at her prosperity. ‘Such a boy is my 
Sadie’s husband—a fingernail should him 
not ache. What he does for that girl! A 
house has he built for her in—how call they 
it?—Swanski?—so I believe—and furnished 

I tell you, Mrs I.—a palace! And such a 
business that he owns. My Sadie, everything 
writes she me. Such luck I can not at all 
believe should have come to my child.’ 

She sat in grandma’s kitchen, her pink face 
shiny, her snowy-white hair piled on top of her 
head and held neatly in place with little combs. 
There was no speck on her almost threadbare 
blue gaberdine dress. Like her one shabby 
room, she was always shining clean-— Like a 
picture,’ grandma repeated often, ‘just like a 
picture.” Around her neck hung a simple but 
beautiful gold chain with a large locket, a 
wedding-anniversary gift from her husband 
many, many years ago. However poor she 
might be, she would never part with that chain. 

*Well,” commented my ever-practical, un- 
sentimental grandmother after one of these 
eulogies of the new son-in-law, ‘I would think 
Sadie could do more for her old mother, not 
just when she thinks of it to send a few mingy 
pounds. From such richness 

‘Of course, of course,” said the Abramter 
vaguely. ‘I only wish I needed nothing, that 
I could the others help. No doubt she sends 
what she can.’ 

*No doubt,’ grandma repeated with some 
asperity, when she was telling my mother. 
‘The while goes the Abramter shoeless and 
naked.’ 

Time passed, and the Abramter’s situation 
was no better. To save her a little money, 
grandma persuaded her to come in and cook 
on her stove. But grandma knew that her 
real grief was not her poverty, but the fact 
that she had not seen Sadie since her marriage. 
‘Letters she writes!’ said grandma. ‘Letters!’ 

*You must come very soon, mother,’ wrote 
Sadie fulsomely. ‘We've got your room 
ready. Such a beautiful room it is . . . Come, 
for a week, or a fortnight...’ But never a 





date, never the fare to make the visit possible. 

The Abramter could not read English and 
it was my uncle who read and acknowledged 
all Sadie’s letters. ‘Il wanted to ask you 
to come next week, mother”’,’ he read from 
the next letter, *“* but Phil has a business asso- 
ciate visiting the factory ...”"’ 

‘If you ask me,’ grandma later commented 
drily to her son, ‘is this all a blin’. For why 
sends she not the fare? The Abramter, I like 
her like my life, only a big fool is she if she 
believes this Sadie.’ 

My uncle, immersed again in his endless 
newspapers, made no comment. 

*I think over to myself,’ ruminated grand- 
ma, ‘perhaps is nothing there of richness, or 

or—something else She sat shaking 
her head, and clucking in sympathy for her 
friend. 

My grandmother was one of the most self- 
sufficient and proudest women I have ever 
known. After experiencing real poverty, and 
coping with it and a family, she had learned 
to be thrifty, and now felt herself to be quite 
comfortably off. Her greatest joy in life was 
her family and their families—to be assured 
of the well-being of her family and to know 
they cared about her, to be in good health 
and to have a shilling in the pocket. God be 
thanked, an old person like her could more 
not expect. But the Abramter, what had she, 
poor thing? This girl, this Sadie Senker—and 
such richness—if there is indeed such richness — 


UT, about eighteen months after Sadie’s 

marriage, the Abramter did finally re- 
ceive the long-awaited invitation, with a return 
railway ticket enclosed. She was to stay a 
whole week. 

As usual, my uncle read the letter aloud, 
and there was much happiness in my grand- 
ma’s kitchen that evening. The old ladies’ 
voices rose and fell in characteristic singsong. 

*** News in Brief,’’’ my uncle read in his dry 
voice. ‘“At Paddington yesterday, Albert 
Turner, 84, was scalded to death in his bath. 
It is assumed that he was unable to turn off 
the hot tap.”’’ But for once the old ladies did 
not hear him. For them at that moment the 
world and its doings were centred in ‘ Swanski’ 
‘What to wear to go in?’ ‘What to take 
with?’ ‘And of course, a present must I 
take!’ 

The rest of the week was spent in looking 
over the few shabby clothes the Abramter 


THE ABRAMTER 


possessed. Such an energy of brushing and 
stitching that was expended; such running 
to and from. my grandma's to know if this 
would do, or might she borrow that. Like a 
young girl going on her first trip abroad was 
the Abramter—and her shining, kindly face 
glowed with a deep happiness. 

‘You know what,’ confided grandma, ‘ quite 
relieved will | be when the Abramter is already 
on her way. This week has she tired me out. 
I don’t know at all how she takes the strength.” 

But the Abramter’s excitement sustained 
her, and at last grandma was left in peace. 


HEN one afternoon while the Abramter 

was in Swansea with her Sadie my mother 
and I went to see grandma. We had the key 
to her flat, and so came on her unexpectedly. 
She was energetically building up an already 
huge fire, and muttering to herself indignantly. 
*That Old Woman,’ she burst out without 
preamble, ‘comes she in, sits herself in the 
large armchair—and straightaway sleeps.’ 

‘Sleeps?’ my mother repeated. 

*Snores!’ grandma exclaimed. 

My mother was amused. ‘When will the 
Abramter be back?’ she asked. 

‘Sunday night. God be thanked. A differ- 
ence the Abramter to this Old Woman—like 
day and night. Snores!’ She drew her 
wooden upright chair close to the fire, settled 
herself with her legs crossed and her teacup 
clutched in her hand. Her blazing fire and 
endless cups of hot tea were sustenance to her 
during the winter. 

So, in characteristic position, we left her an 
hour later. 


Ts week passed, and the following Mon- 
day grandma stoked her fire early and 
put on her kettle, all to be ready for the 
Abramter, who, she was sure, would be along 
almost at the crack of dawn to tell her all 
about the visit to Sadie in Swansea. 

But Monday came and went and there was 


no sign of her. From time to time grandma 
went to the front door and peered along the 
street in the direction of the Abramter’s room. 

“No doubt they persuaded her a bit longer 
to stay,’ she said that evening. ‘No doubt 
she'll be back to-morrow.’ 

But nothing was seen or heard of the 
Abramter on Tuesday, nor even on Wednesday. 

“By now must she be back,’ said grandma. 
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She began to think her suspicions that Sadie’s 
wealth was non-existent were right. 

Then, from the last issue of a Jewish period- 
ical which uncle had been reading on and off 
all the week, he read: *“* Swansea. Mr Philip 
Senker, the well-known manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, has been appointed a Justice of the 
Peace.” Is not this the Abramter’s son-in- 
law?" he asked. 

*It is indeed he.’ 

There could be no further doubt about the 
riches. 

‘Could it be, think you,’ asked grandma, 
‘that the Abramter has stuck-up become from 
this daughter? I would not this have believed 

but who knows?’ 

‘Perhaps she is not well,’ suggested my 
mother. ‘Perhaps you should go and see.’ 

“You may be right,’ said grandma. ‘I go 
straightaway.’ 

When grandma arrived at the Abramter’s 
she found the Old Woman sitting there as 
well at the white-scrubbed table. One look 
at the Abramter’s face and my grandmother 
knew that something was wrong. Her bonny 


pink cheeks looked somehow shrunken and 
her eyes were heavy as though from crying. 
*It seemed to me that she had become smaller,’ 
was grandma's opinion. 

The Abramter was genuinely pleased to see 


grandma, and relieved, too, because the Old 
Woman this time was far from being asleep. 
She was, in fact, sitting there like a prosecuting 
counsel cross-examining a witness. 

“What say you,” she grumbled, ‘not one 
word can you get out of her! Only, Sadie 
does well, God be thanked! But what she 
does for the mother, where she takes her this 
week—nothing! Dumb like a mousetrap is 
she!’ 

‘Everything is nice, fine,’ said the Abramter 
slowly. ‘A large house—two servants and a 
cook has my Sadie.’ 

*This know we,’ the Old Woman said im- 
patiently. ‘But what do you do—do they 
entertain you fine?’ 

‘They took me for a nice drive.’ 

*Yes, yes, and what else?’ the Old Woman 
persisted. 

“Once I go to the pictures with them.’ 

‘Good, quite good,’ said grandma with 
feigned approval. But to us later she said: 
“The Abramter was swallowing the tears, I 
tell you.’ 

*No doubt a fine present they give you?’ the 
relentless cross-examination went on. 
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‘A very fine present 
give me.” 

This was a facer for the Old Woman. 
she breathed. 

Grandma said nothing, but she was puzzled. 
The Abramter was looking at her as though 
begging her to get rid of the Old Woman. 
‘If I could have thrown her out, would it have 
been good,’ grandma said to us. ‘When 
she needs to talk, sleeps she, the Old Woman, 
and when it would be better to sleep, talks 
she.’ 

‘I hear your son-in-law a Justice becomes.’ 
The Old Woman rallied from the fifty pound 
present. ‘So to myself I think, no doubt will 
there be a big party. The Mrs Abrahams will 
herself enjoy. Js there a party?’ 

‘There was a big party,’ the Abramter said 
slowly. 

*How big?’ persisted the Old Woman. 

“Two hundred guests,’ the Abramter con- 
ceded reluctantly, as though the words hurt 
her. 

*Two hundred!’ exclaimed the Old Woman. 
‘Mmm! Is this a banquet, nota party! Such 
a house she must have, Sadie!’ 

“No, a hall had they to take.’ 

‘Hm! They must have it catered, no?’ 

‘Of course—catered,’ the Abramter said. 

‘And to eat—what do they give to eat?’ 

‘Roasted chickens—so many! Salt beef 
and tongue—pounds!’ 

“Yes, yes?’ the Old Woman prompted 
eagerly. 

*The champagne and whisky, it poured like 
water,’ the Abramter admitted without en- 
thusiasm. ‘A fortune must it have cost.’ 

Grandma said afterwards that with each 
halting, extravagant detail it became apparent 
that the whole party was a figment of 
the Abramter’s imagination. But why? 
Grandma just couldn’t understand it. All 
she knew was that something was wrong. 

But the Old Woman had been finally 
defeated. ‘Fifty pounds a present—two hun- 
dred guests—champagne she murmured, 
and her head began to droop. Soon, faint 
snores emanated from her. 

Without more ado, grandma prodded her 
till she woke, and sent her home. Then she 
took the Abramter’s coat from the hook on 
the door and helped her into it. ‘Come, let us 
go to me. I musi put on the soup—my Sid 
will be home.’ 

Without a word, the Abramter let grandma 
take charge of her. 


fifty pounds did they 


*So?’ 
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HAT night she stayed to supper, and when 
the dishes had been washed and stacked 
they and Uncle Sid took their accustomed 
places round the fire, uncle with his papers, 
and the two old ladies gazing into the flames. 
‘Well,’ said grandma. ‘Now, tell me, what 
is the matter?’ 

“The matter, Mrs I.,’ the Abramter said 
sadly. ‘To you can I tell the truth—by Sadie 
was there no party.’ 

*So did I think to myself,’ grandma said 
sympathetically, but without being able to 
hide completely her satisfaction at her own 
insight. 

‘But a party there will be,’ went on the 
Abramter as though she hadn't heard. 
“Everything that I told you will be—the two 
hundred guests—the hall—the whole thing 


The Mystery of 


but this week will be the party.’ She stopped. 

*You mean,’ said grandma, ‘they wait to 
give the party when you will already be at 
home? So?’ 

‘So,’ said the Abramter. ‘Is indeed so. 
And for this did I nor take their £50.’ 

Grandma looked at her friend and said 
nothing. 

*** News in Brief,”’’ said my uncle suddenly 
in his flat, imperturbable voice. ‘From 
Hankow it is reported that three to ten 
million Chinese have been rendered homeless 
as the result of a flood from the overflowing 
of the Yalu River.”’’ 

*Tch —tch—tch,’ said grandma. 

*Tch—tch—tch,” agreed the Abramter. 

They looked at each other and smiled in 
contentment. 


Dr James Barry 





LEONARD JACOBS 


O one was surprised at the death of Dr 

James Barry on 25th July 1865. He was 
seventy years old, and was living in retire- 
ment after a long and distinguished career as 
an army doctor. But there was something 
quite extraordinary in the discovery made by 
his charwoman. When she started to lay out 
the body, she found that the late Dr James 
Barry had been a woman. 

James Barry—and we can give her no other 
names, as we know no other—obtained his 
Doctor of Medicine degree from Edinburgh 
University following the submission of his 
thesis on hernia in 1812. The next year he 
applied for a commission in the army. Nor- 
mally all candidates were submitted to a full 
physical examination, but this was to prove 
no obstacle to Barry. For the first time he 
revealed that considerable and mysterious 
influence at the War Office that was to help 
him safeguard his secret until his death. 


A letter of commendation was sent from 
Whitehall to the chairman of the medical 
board, and when Barry produced certificates 
of good health signed by two eminent London 
doctors the indignity of stripping was waived. 
He was passed fit, and his appointment as a 
hospital assistant confirmed. Two years later, 
and with the rank of Assistant Surgeon, he 
received his first overseas posting, to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


N South Africa Barry attracted attention to 
himself from the outset. He arrived by 
passenger packet instead of the usual crowded 
troopship, and carried unexpected orders. 
He was not to be an ordinary regimental M.O., 
but was appointed to the specially-created 
post of Staff-Surgeon to the Governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset. 
Contemporary descriptions of Barry tell of 
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a slight build and short stature, red hair and 
beardless face, and a high-pitched voice with 
a Scots accent. His dress was flamboyant, 
yet dandified, his heels were notably high and 
he wore spurs. Altogether, an appearance 
that excited interest and often amusement. 

The Governor immediately took him under 
his wing, and Barry gained quick entry into 
the top social circles. His skill as a physician 
was of the highest, but it was in midwifery 
and the diseases of women that his patients 
found him particularly skilful and understand- 
ing. His cultured conversation and apparently 
wide acquaintance with the Scottish and Eng- 
lish aristocracy made him attractive to women 
socially as well as professionally. He in his 
turn was always ready to flirt with the prettiest 
of them at balls and receptions. 

Men, however, were not so enamoured of 
the doctor. They were jealous of his success 
with women, and envied the considerable 
private income that enabled him to live well 
above his pay and to secure for himself the 
privacy that he always demanded. He re- 
buffed any attempts at friendship, and readily 
unleashed his biting tongue and quick temper 
on anyone who made slighting references to 
his feminine voice or figure. Once this led 
to a duel. His opponent was uninjured, but 
Barry received a flesh wound in the thigh. 
The story followed him throughout his life, 
serving as a warning to any who thought to 
cross the waspish doctor. 


( NE man with whom Barry quarrelled was 

his nominal superior, the Senior Medical 
Officer. When Surgeon-Major McNab sub- 
mitted his confidential annual report on his 
junior doctors, the one on Barry was adverse 
and thus had to be read directly to him. 
Barry was told he was ‘somewhat unfortunate 
in his manner, lacking in tact and impatient 
of control’. 

As if to prove the justice of the report, 
Barry demanded its immediate withdrawal. 
McNab naturally refused, and for once even 
Lord Somerset would not back his protégé. 
Barry’s reaction was typical. In direct de- 
fiance of the orders of his superior officer he 
took immediate passage for England. 

No court-martial was ever held, nothing 
more was ever heard of the matter. Barry’s 
influence in Whitehall was as effective as ever. 
Instead, he was posted to the 3rd West India 
Regiment, based in Jamaica. By now he was 
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sufficiently experienced and self-assured to 
run the risks of working as a regimental 
medical officer. 

Later Barry was made Principal Medical 
Officer at St Helena. His appearance had 
become even more bizarre. Age and disease 
had made him even thinner of face and had 
given him a yellow complexion that con- 
trasted strongly with his strangely-red hair. 
No longer was he immaculately dressed. He 
ate nothing but fruit and vegetables, and 
strictly abstained from all alcohol. His repu- 
tation as a doctor, however, was as high as 
ever, but his subordinates found him pompous 
and overbearing, hard to please and intolerant 
of the slightest slackness. 

He held this appointment for some time, 
but once more it ended in a fit of temper. 
Some said he was sent home under arrest 
after ill-mannered behaviour to a fellow- 
officer; others said that he suddenly decided 
he was sick of the posting, and left for Eng- 
land without any sort of permission. What- 
ever the truth, no disciplinary action was 
taken by the authorities. 

Only the barest facts are known of the rest 
of Barry’s career. He served in the West 
Indies again, in Malta, in Corfu, and, lastly, 
as Principal Medical Officer in Canada. 
During the Crimean War he is known to have 
paid a visit in a private capacity to Lord 
Raglan, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces and a brother of Lord Charles Somerset. 
Barry’s promotions had been steady, and he 
ultimately reached the rank of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. When he returned to 
London in 1859, he retired on half-pay to 
obscurity and the company of his parrot, pet 
dog, and faithful negro servant. 


HE discovery of Barry’s true sex was im- 
mediately reported to the Horse Guards, 
and a post-mortem examination was carried 
out by three army surgeons. With that, all 
further public interest in the strange mystery 
was actively discouraged by the authorities. 
The grave at Kensal Green Cemetery had only 
a simple headstone that gave no indication that 
Dr James Barry was not what he seemed to be. 
To-day, that inscription has been completely 
obliterated by the weather, and the grave can 
only be identified from the cemetery ground- 
plan. 
Those are the facts, but they only serve to 
whet the appetite for more. Why did this 
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unknown woman adopt a male name, appear- 
ance, and way of life? What was the nature 
of her influence at the War Office? Was she 
related to a noble family, and, if so, was it, as 
rumour said, that of the Duke of Beaufort, 
father of Lord Somerset and Lord Raglan? 
Attempts in later years to get to the bottom 
of the mystery were thwarted by the reported 
loss from the War Office of all documents 
relating to the service career of Barry. 

Maybe it was simply a desire to be a doctor 
that made her adopt the disguise, for it was 


not until the 1870s that women were admitted 
to medical schools. The romantic, however, 
is always blamed for a story like this, and 
legend has it that she did it for love of an 
army surgeon. Love may seem an unlikely 
motive in the life of a person such as James 
Barry, but not perhaps when you know 
something about that post-mortem report. 
The three army surgeons reported that ‘it was 
found that Dr James Barry, of Her Majesty's 
Service, was not only a woman, but had at a 
very early period of life been a mother.’ 


Some Famous Literary Aversions 





V. CAMERON TURNBULL 


EVERLEY NICHOLS has somewhere 
stated that he has read only three of the 
Waverley Novels, because, in his opinion, no 
one has any right to bore another more than 
three times. Shade of Andrew Lang! Yet 
even Andrew Lang, that wholehearted adher- 
ent of Sir Walter, had not read The Betrothed 
till he came to edit that romance. So he 
tells us in his preface, and once upon a time, 
in an article contributed to the J//lustrated 
London News (‘ Books We Have Stuck In’ 
29th June 1895), he confessed to a surprising 
number of literary aversions. He could not 
reach the end of one of George Meredith’s 
novels, and he had great difficulty in reaching 
that of Stevenson’s Black Arrow. He hinted 
pretty broadly of similar difficulty with regard 
to Paradise Lost, and declared his belief that 
no one but the late Professor Saintsbury had 
read the whole of The Faerie Queene. 
Spenser’s great poem certainly calls for 
prolonged leisure and no little perseverance. 
The late Sir Desmond MacCarthy confessed 
that he had not read it in its entirety, and 
possibly Macaulay, who had read everything, 
had likewise failed here, for, as Miss Kate 
Warren has pointed out, there is a factual 


error in his remark: ‘Very few and very 
weary are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast.’ ‘The Blatant Beast,’ Miss 
Warren reminds us, ‘to our misfortune, was 
only caught and muzzled.’ 

Most of us enjoy discovering the limitations 
of our fellow-creatures, and there must have 
been some rejoicing about twenty years ago 
when the editor of the lamented Bookman 
invited certain notable authors to state their 
experiences of ‘The Great Unreadable’. The 
response did credit to their candour. Aldous 
Huxley had found George Meredith ‘utterly 
unreadable’, and denounced that master’s 
‘pretentious literariness’. Had he been 
wrestling with One of Our Conquerors? He 
also shook his head over ‘Spenser's melodious 
and empty facility’. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
complained of ‘an air of unreality about 
Dickens’, and ‘forced and unreal’ were the 
epithets applied by Andrew Soutar to the 
humour of the author of Pickwick. E. F. 
Benson wrote that he ‘always distrusted the 
judgment’ of anyone who found The Faerie 
Queene readable. ‘No help to any com- 
prehension of contemporary life’, pronounced 
J. D. Beresford with regard to the works of 
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Spenser, Milton, Scott, and Jane Austen. 
Miss May Sinclair could read Paradise Lost, 
but not Paradise Regained—a not unintelligible 
distinction. Most unfortunate of all this 
little group was Thomas Burke. He got 
‘little enjoyment’ from reading Dickens and 
‘could not read Thackeray at all’. Scott sent 
him to sleep, and having tried four of Hardy’s 
novels he was unable to finish them. One 
hopes the four did not include Tess. It is 
only fair to add that the editor’s invitation 
elicited many generous tributes of praise to 
the great writers of the past. 


AMES PAYN, so long and so honourably 

connected with this magazine, once cata- 
logued (in The X1Xth Century, 1880) his own 
imperfect literary sympathies. The genial 
author of Lost Sir Massingberd, a novel which 
must surely be fondly remembered by many 
elderly readers, found Peacock’s two romances 
Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle dull beyond 
words, and discovered ‘a good deal of tedious 
reading’ in Fielding’s Tom Jones. He found 


‘not much fun’ in ‘John Gilpin’, and pro- 
nounced Goldsmith's ‘Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog’ superior to Cowper’s master- 
piece only in respect of its greater brevity. 


Payn was wont to point to Charlotte Bronté 
as a pioneer of fearless individuality in the 
expression of literary taste. Certainly nothing 
could be more candid and characteristic than 
her remarks on Jane Austen. She credits the 
author of Emma with ‘a Chinese fidelity, a 
miniature delicacy in the painting’, but in 
her view the creatrix of Fanny Price and Anne 
Elliot was ‘insensible’. One wonders what 
Jane Austen would have thought of some of 
Charlotte Bronté’s writings. Would she not 
have classed Shirley's rhapsodies with Mari- 
anne Dashwood’s ‘passion for dead leaves’, 
and can we not hear the author of Northanger 
Abbey making merry over the imprisoned Mrs 
Rochester? 

It is Northanger Abbey, that immortal jest 
upon the horrifying Mrs Radcliffe, that 
contains in Chapter V Jane Austen’s noble 
apologia pro arte sua, which every novelist 
must read with delight. But what possessed 
Miss Austen to conclude it with an attack on 
the wise, the witty, the elegant, the high- 
minded Spectator? We shall never know, nor 
shall we ever understand her preference for 
Crabbe, the rough, the coarse, over the refined 
Cowper. Miss Austen admired Doctor 
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Johnson—can she have preferred The Rambler 
to The Spectator?—and one wonders how far 
she concurred in the Great Cham’s many 
literary aversions. 

They were curious enough in all conscience. 
To the transcendent merits of Fielding, 
Johnson was largely blind. The creator of 
Parson Adams he stigmatised as ‘a blockhead’ 
and ‘a barren rascal’. One letter of Richard- 
son’s he considered preferable to all Tom 
Jones. Joseph Andrews he had never read, 
though Amelia, we are glad to know, he 
devoured at a sitting. On Swift his judgment 
was hardly astonishing. The dean’s 
humour he pronounced ‘not remarkably 
good’, and Boswell might well protest against 
his verdict on Gulliver's Travels: *When once 
you have thought of big men and little men, 
it is easy to do all the rest.” Sterne the 
Doctor invariably refused to praise. ‘I am 
sure’, remarked a lady when the works of that 
sentimental genius came under discussion, 
‘they have affected me.’ ‘Why,’ said Johnson, 
smiling and rolling himself about, ‘that is 
because, dearest, you are a dunce!’ 

The Doctor’s verdicts on the poets were no 
less individual. His truly marvellous strictures 
on Milton are tinged, of course, by what the 
obsequious Boswell calls ‘his just abhorrence 
of Milton’s political notions.’ But political 
prejudice cannot, surely, have dictated the 
verdict ‘poor’ on the sonnet beginning 
*“Methought I saw my late espoused saint’, 
nor can it can have moved the Doctor to 
write of the whole series of Milton’s sonnets: 
‘Of the best of them it can only be said that 
they are not bad.’ After this it is scarcely 
surprising to find him denouncing the pastoral 
form of *Lycidas’ as ‘easy, vulgar, and there- 
fore disgusting.’ Other poets were condemned 
on purely literary grounds. Gray’s name 
occurring in a conversation, the Doctor 
expressed his emphatic dislike of ‘what are 
called his great things.’ On the poet’s odes 
he irreverently remarked, on another occasion: 
“They are forced plants, raised in a hotbed; 
and they are poor plants; they are but 
cucumbers after all.’ ~‘Though he allowed 
Homer to have been a greater man than 
Virgil,’ says Macaulay, ‘he seems to have 
thought the Aeneid a greater poem than the 
Iliad. Indeed, he might well have thought so; 
for he preferred Pope’s /liad to Homer's. . . 
He could see no merit in our fine old English 
ballads, and always spoke with the most 
provoking contempt of Percy’s fondness for 
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them . . . To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence he 
vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation, 
of commendation much colder than what he 
had bestowed on the creation of that porten- 
tous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore.’ 


ACAULAY, whose bile is stirred by some 

of the Great Cham’s verdicts, was in his 
own criticisms no less emphatic, and now and 
then scarcely less peculiar. Sometimes his 
strictures, recorded in his letters and diaries, 
strike one as being entirely right. No modern 
critic is likely to dispute the ‘want of sound- 
ness, manliness and simplicity of mind’ which 
Macaulay detects in Bulwer, or his verdict, ‘a 
clever, coarse, vulgar writer’, on Theodore 
Hook. He was less felicitous in placing 
Ariosto above Virgil and in denouncing the 
philosophy of Lucretius as ‘for the most part 
utterly worthless.” On modern writers he is 
equally outspoken. ‘I read Dickens’ Hard 
Times,’ he wrote. ‘One excessively touching, 
heart-breaking passage, and the rest sullen 
socialism. The evils which he attacks he 
caricatures grossly, and with little humour.’ 
The next two sentences must have astonished 
even many Janeites. ‘Another book of Pliny’s 
letters. Read Northanger Abbey; worth all 
Dickens and Pliny put together.’ 

That Macaulay was unable to appreciate in 
anything like their fullness the wonderful new 
literary forces of his day is abundantly pro- 
claimed by his attacks upon Wordsworth. 
Hear him on The Prelude: *There are the old 
raptures about mountains and cataracts; the 
old flimsy philosophy about the effects of 
scenery on the mind; the old crazy mystical 
metaphysics; the endless wilderness of dull, 
flat, prosaic twaddle; and here and there 
fine descriptions and energetic declamations 
interposed.’ Another gibe at the greatest 
poet of his century, occurring on a later page 
in Macaulay’s journal, says much less but 
implies much more than his onslaught on 
The Prelude. Delightfully idyllic is the 
historian’s picture of a little cartful of joyous 
children whom he met in a country lane. ‘1! 
should like’, he writes, ‘to have a picture of 
the cart and the cargo. Gainsborough would 
have been the man. But I should not like to 
have an execrably bad poem on the subject 
such as Wordsworth would have written.’ To 
the brilliant essayist, apparently, such poems 
as ‘Lucy Gray’ and ‘We Are Seven’ were 
*execrably bad’. Unhappy critic! 
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Wordsworth himself was often slow to 
recognise contemporary merit. He dismissed 
Keats's ‘Hymn to Pan’ as ‘a very pretty piece 
of paganism’ and labelled Guy Mannering a 
respectable effort in the style of Mrs Radcliffe. 
He could even write patronisingly of *The 
Ancient Mariner’, the gem Coleridge’s and 
his own Lyrical Ballads, and Mrs Hemans 
has recorded his passionate scorn for the 
famous ‘Scots Wha Hae’. 


: OW you old lakey poet, you rascally poet, 

why do you call Voltaire dull?” Thus 
Lamb, with appalling flippancy, arraigns the 
austere William for his indictment of the 
author of Candide. Many will recall the 
passage in The Excursion, Book II, describing 
how the author and the Wanderer discover 
amid some traces of human habitation ‘a Novel 
of Voltaire, his famous Optimist.” The 


Wanderer proceeds to improve the occasion: 


* How poor, 

Beyond all poverty how destitute, 
Must that man have been left, who, hither 

driven, 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
No dearer relique, and no better stay, 
Than this dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride!’ 


In his poem ‘Truth’ Cowper also derides 
Voltaire, and it is, perhaps, as well that ‘the 
brilliant Frenchman never knew’ what treat- 
ment he was destined to receive at the hands 
of two English poets. The denunciations of 
Wordsworth and Cowper would scarcely have 
agreed with the ‘impious pride’ execrated by 
the former moral bard. 

Lamb, who upbraided Wordsworth for his 
depreciation of Voltaire, was himself erratic- 
ally exclusive in his literary tastes. In his 
‘Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading’ 
he writes: ‘I can read anything which I call a 
book. There are things in that shape which 
I cannot allow for such.’ His list of ‘biblia 
a-biblia’ includes the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and Paley. 
To these he humorously adds ‘all those 
volumes which “no gentleman's library should 
be without’. Some others of Elia’s literary 
aversions are both more puzzling and more 
piquant. He cared little for Shelley, and his 
opinion on Byron anticipated the scornful 
neglect of a later generation. ‘Byron’, he 
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declared, ‘can only move the spleen. He was 
at best a satirist; in any other way he was 
mean enough.’ 

Byron himself was a first-rate literary hater. 
Southey, Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
were all attacked in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, and there is a bitingly witty stanza 
in Don Juan Canto U1, beginning: 


We learn from Horace, ‘Homer sometimes 


sleeps’ ; 

We feel without him, Wordsworth sometimes 
wakes... 

Unlike Byron, Shelley could truly call 


himself ‘a hateless thing’. Yet even he was 
moved to travesty Peter Bell. Certainly Peter 
did ask for it. Nothing would have induced 
Shelley to endorse Byron’s phrase ‘the drivel 
of that manikin Keats’, but he was curiously 
lukewarm towards the works, Hyperion 
excepted, of the younger poet. The author of 
Adonais claimed praise for having read En- 
dymion through, ‘the author's intention 
appearing to be that no person should possibly 
get to the end of it.” ‘He seemed’, wrote 
William Sharp, ‘indifferent not only to 


“Lamia” and the “Pot of Basil” but also to 
Keats's noblest odes.’ Keats himself was cool 
toward the poetry of Shelley. 

Perhaps the best of modern literary haters 
was Carlyle. He depreciated Scott, dubbed 
Byron a ‘sulky dandy’, and had a snarl for 
‘that blackguard Heine’. Readers of Sartor 
Resartus will remember the attack on Bulwer 
(in his Pelham phase), while Hallam’s Middle 


Ages was dismissed with: ‘Eh, the poor 
miserable skeleton of a book!’ Carlyle 
himself—along with how many more! 


incurred the animosity of Swinburne, who 
styled the author of those unfortunate 
Reminiscences ‘this dead snake’. Swinburne’s 
friend Rossetti denounced George Eliot as 
vulgar and Balzac as melodramatic. 

Andrew Lang, whose courageous confes- 
sions opened this catena of candours, shall 
close it with another avowal, from his Letters 
on Literature: *1 do not care for Mr Gibbon, 
except in his Autobiography, nor for the 
elegant plays of M. Racine, nor very much 
for some of Wordsworth, though his genius is 
undeniable, nor excessively for the late 
Professor Amiel.’ 


SS 


Embarras de Mediocrit 
y 


I’ve so many clothes in my wardrobe 
I don’t know which to choose, 

Some modish, but mainly outmoded 
And so it is with my views. 


If I look at the garments singly, 
I like their colour and line, 

But the one-year-olds and the sevens 
Unhappily don't combine. 


How I wish I could clear my wardrobe 
And then, by a greater feat, 

Could scrap my conflicting opinions 
And have everything en suite. 


When I’m taking tea at the Manor, 
My general outfit looks red, 

But in Bloomsbury I discover 
That I’m wearing blue instead. 


There’s Aquinas and Marx and Plato 
(Head-hugger and picture-hat) 

And something must go to the jumble— 
But should it be this or that? 
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Unlimited Liability 





MAURICE 


WALSH 


Ill 


[1 and II—Thomasheen James O’ Doran, man- 
of-no-work, successfully touches his employer, 
the teller of the story, for a loan for an unspeci- 
fied project to be conducted by himself and his 
friends Davy Hand and Ned Lowry. Soon the 
lender, while alone after woodcock in the Wick- 
low Hills—his friend Joe O’ Dowd of the Dublin 
C.1.D., having a job in hand in Wicklow, had 
been unable to accompany him—gets lost in fog, 
but, following a familiar scent, comes on the 
unnamed venture—an illicit still worked by 
Thomasheen James and his friends.| 


Y awakening was sudden and startling. 
A wrenching grip at my shoulder, and 
Ned Lowry’s intent eyes were glaring into 


mine. His voice was a thin and anguished 
whisper. ‘God, oh God! We're caught and 
done. The fog is gone, and they’re coming 


up the glosha close to hand.’ He gestured 
towards the front entrance and then flung a 
hand towards the hole in the back wall. 
*There’s a way up and round, if we can make 
it—but yourself need have no fear o’ them.’ 

“Who?’ I asked dazedly, sitting up 

“The peelers—the guards. Some black- 
guard sold the pass on us.’ 


I thrust a hand 
‘Get out, you dam’ fool!’ 
I rasped at him. ‘Six months hard and fifty 
pounds fine! Get out!’ 

At the hole in the wall he turned a desperate 
face. ‘Don’t dam’ us to hell, sir,’ he whis- 
pered, and disappeared. 

I was still half-dazed with sleep, but more 
light was breaking. I looked round me. I 
was alone except for Lum sitting up at my side. 
Thomasheen James had deserted me in a 
crisis for the first time, but I could not blame 
him. 

The lamp was still lighting, the fire had been 
smoored, but a sod or two still flamed. Over 
there against the wall was the big pot, close to 
the worm-tub, and the copper end of the worm 
projected from the top of the barrel. If the 
guards were raiding this place, they would 
capture the whole plant and product—and 
good-bye to Thomasheen James’s unlimited 
liability company! 

And what about myself? I could explain 
my presence readily enough, but how far could 
I go without involving others? Not far. 
Better clear out by the bolthole—if I had 
time. I threw the blanket aside and drew 
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up my bare feet. Further than that I did 
not get. 

There was a scuffle and a scrape at the hole 
in the wall, the bag was flung aside, and 
Thomasheen James himself darted in. His 
eyes were blazing blue fire, and every freckle 
stood out on the pallor of his face. His voice 
hissed. ‘The two of ’em got safe away.’ He 
thrust hand and chin at me. ‘Stay where you 
are, and I'll stay with you, kingdom come, 
world without end, amen!’ 

I will admit that my heart stirred, and pride 
raised a head. But I said: ‘You're a dam’ 
fool!’ 

*Whatever else was I all me born days? Not 
a word out of you now, but keep your mind 
workin’.” ‘ 

His old military boots, soaking wet, were 
unlaced, and he kicked them off into a corner. 
A big toe protruded through a faded red 
stocking. He had been bareheaded, but now 
he found his fez hat and pulled it down to his 
ears. He picked my game-bag from the back 
of a chair, and slung it on his shoulders, and 
then he lifted my gun from where it leant in a 
corner. 

‘What the devil 

‘Aisy!’ He lifted a finger. ‘Is your mind 
workin’? Give it a full head o’ steam.’ 

He came across on tiptoe, went on one knee, 
and levered himself round to sit on the pile of 
bedding at my side. He moved the game-bag 
till it rested in his lap, and lay the gun aslant 
across the top. His voice was remote, but 
gratified. *Do you know what I'm tellin’ you? 
If me and you hadn't stumbled on this place 
four—yes, four hours ago—we might be 
drownded-dead in a_ bog-hole this very 
minute.” 

‘Bah to you!’ I said. 

‘Very well so!" He touched my knee. 
‘Couldn't you be going back to sleep for your- 
self? No! Make yourself comfortable, 
anyway.’ 

He shifted till his back rested against the 
wall. I thought better of that, and did like- 
wise, and Thomasheen James flicked the 
blanket across our knees. I said firmly: ‘I 
know what's in your mind, but in no circum- 
stances will I lie for you.’ 

‘In your hands I am,’ said Thomasheen 
James resignedly. *‘Twinty years man and boy 
you held me up, and you can drop me now 
at the heel o’ the hunt—if you're able and 
willin’.” , 

*I will not lie,’ I told him again. 
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*But you needn’t open your mouth till 
you’re axed. Take it aisy now.’ 

He pulled his hat down on his brow, and his 
head sagged as in a doze—the weary hunter 
too tired to get rid of his equipment. And I 
was left to hold the baby. 

I looked at the front entrance and noticed 
for the first time that the mantle of heather 
was backed with heavy sacking. That would 
shut in all light, and a search-party might 
easily fail to find this hideout. I listened. 
There was no sound other than the faint sough 
of water down the glide of the cascade. 
Possibly—possibly 

Suddenly Lum was on his feet and growling. 
And next instant, the sacking flung aside, and 
a big man leaped into the middle of the room 
with explosive vigour. He had a service 
revolver in his right hand, and a light axe in 
his left. Lum’s growl changed into a bark of 
recognition. 

*How do you do, Joe?’ I inquired politely. 
‘I saw you first.’ 

He was my friend Detective Inspector Joe 
O'Dowd, who had had a job on in Wicklow, 
and this was the job. Surely I had been blind 
and dumb. 


WO guards in uniform tumbled in behind 

their officer. I knew them both. One 
was armed with a hatchet, the other with a 
light sledge-hammer. Before the sacking fell 
back into place, I glimpsed a figure in grey 
just outside, and no doubt other men were 
scouting the vicinity. 

Joe O’Dowd’s mouth hung open, and for 
a moment his face was utterly stupid and un- 
comprehending. Then his teeth clicked, he 
dropped his axe on the floor, dashed his wet 
hat on top, and kicked at it. Though his 
words scorched, his voice was mournful. 
‘Thundering blazes! Thundering hell’s blazes! 
This would happen! This is the ten times 
damned thing that would happen!’ He 
pointed a finger at me. ‘Where, oh where— 
please tell me where you came out of, and 
God love you!’ 

‘Out of the fog 
equably. 

*Damn the fog! 

*So it did,” I agreed. 
found shelter here—four hours ago.’ 
Joe at an advantage, but for how long? 

‘Good man yourself!’ he commended, 
bitterly derisive. ‘You found this hidey-hole 


like yourself,’ I said 


It spoiled everything.’ 
*I got lost in it, and 
I had 








all by your lonesome? Man alive, next time I 
lose a needle in a haystack I'll get you to find 
it for me.’ 

I was losing the advantage already, and 
decided it was time to give Thomasheen James 
a firm elbow in the ribs. He yelped, jerked his 
head up so that his hat fell off, and blinked 
amazedly. Then he went into battle, do or die. 

‘Holy Saint James’s Street!’ he gave tongue. 
‘Merciful heavens above! Miracles will never 
ind. A searchin’ party of cops has recovered 
the lost and the dyin’ for the first time in the 
known history of Ireland, Ingland, Scotland, 
and Wales—and the United States of Ameri- 
kay. Wait, wait now!’ Hurriedly he laid the 
gun aside, kicked free of the blanket, and 
scrambled to his feet. He greeted the In- 
spector with open arms. ‘Oyez—oyez! 
Misther Inspector O'Dowd, honoured sir, me 
and the boss is now handin’ over to the proper 
constipated authority.” He pointed across the 
room. ‘Take a look at what we found! And 
if a reward is goin’—and it will—-why, thank 
you kindly. The claim is made.’ 

The Inspector snorted, but nevertheless he 
turned to where Thomasheen James pointed. 
Then he moved quickly across to the pot-still, 
felt it over with his hands, dipped a finger in 
the liquid, tested it, and spat it out. ‘Tepid!’ 
he said. ‘It has been used.’ 

*Divil a doubt of it!’ said Thomasheen 
James. 

Joe turned and put a hand on the copper 
top of the worm projecting from its barrel. 

*That’s your one real prize, Joe,’ I said. 

It was, and Joe knew it was. An iron pot is 
easily obtained, but a copper worm is ex- 
pensive and calls for craftsmanship. Captur- 
ing a worm kills illicit distillation for a whole 
season. 

‘We'll be seeing,’ Joe said, and strode 
towards the hole in the back wall. He took a 
big cylinder of electric-torch from a skirt- 
pocket and shone it through. His voice lifted 
warningly. ‘Come on out! Come on!’ He 
paused. ‘No! All right! I’m coming 
through—and I'll shoot if I have to.’ 

Without hesitation he ducked through, 
torch and gun at point. The guard with the 
hatchet stood poised on the balls of his feet 
ready for action. The other went across to 
the still and tapped it with his sledge. There 
was the dull sound of base-metal water- 
clogged. 

*You’ll have your fun in a minute, Peter,’ 
I told him. 


UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


‘We missed some of it—but what harm?’ 
He winked at me over his shoulder. *We got 
a little red fox, anyway.’ 

*The divil sweep you, Peter Shea!’ Thoma- 
sheen James cursed him. 

The sack at the hole stirred, 
O’Dowd came through head first. He did not 
look displeased with himself. He put his gun 
and torch away, and stood at mid-floor, head 
down and a broad hand smoothing a broad 
chin. I resettled my shoulders against the 
wall, and felt for my pouch and pipe. Joe 
was about to go into action. ‘A nice little 
stock of raw and processed material in there,’ 
he said easily. *We'll deal with it.” Without 
lifting his head he pointed a hand at me. ‘I’m 
sorry you didn’t let your tame rabbit use the 
bolthole, too.’ 

*I didn’t know 

‘There is one, and it has been used. Leave 
it! You say you were cock-shooting? I know 
you were—I know a lot. And you lost your- 
self in the fog?’ 

‘I certainly did.’ 

*And found this place.’ 

‘I did not know a place like this existed 
within a hundred miles.’ 

I dreaded his next question, but in the end 
all he said was: ‘Nice work!’ He moved a 
hand, and lifted head to look at me. ‘All 
right. Leave it for the time. I'll take your 
statement when I want it-—to-morrow, or 
Tibb’s Eve.’ 


and Joe 


OE O’DOWD was my friend, and would not 
J turn the screw too hard. He came slowly 
across to where Thomasheen James stood at 
my shoulder: The poor devil's head was 
down, his resiliency and resource at the lowest 
ebb—and small wonder. The guardian of the 
law had him in a cleft stick, and he knew it. 
Yes, he should have taken the bolthole. The 
Inspector knew too much, and any lie of mine 
could not help. 

Joe tipped him smartly under the chin, and 
he threw up a startled head. ‘Is that me 
reward?’ he bleated. ‘Insult and battery! 
Very well so!’ 

‘What have you to say for yourself, Mr 
O’Doran?’ Joe asked mildly. 

*What the boss says I stand by now and for 
ever.’ I still had the baby, and Thomasheen 
James’s inventive mind was not working. 

*Ye make a pair,’ Joe said, and went on 
quietly. ‘Day before yesterday you were in 
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Newtown Mount Kennedy, not so far from 
here?’ 

“And the boss was not far away either.’ 
Thomasheen’s James's wits began to stir. 

‘That's right,’ agreed Joe. ‘And he needed 
a power of sustenance for three days’ cock- 
shooting. In the Wicklow stores you bought 
a pound of tea, four of butter, two stone of 
spuds, and half-a-dozen loaves of Boland’s 
bread.’ 

‘Hell melt your false informer!’ cursed 
Thomasheen James and pointed chin at his 
tormentor. ‘Did the baster’ tell you what I 
done with them?’ 

*You tell me.’ 

*Couldn’t I be helpin’ a friend in need?’ 
Thomasheen James was inventing wildly. ‘A 
poor widow woman in a lane ahind the chapel 

an’ I’! ha’ no scandal on her name,’ he 
added virtuously. 

‘Is she young?’ Joe mocked him. 

“Young enough for timptation,’ said Thom- 
asheen James. 

Joe chuckled. ‘Begod, at that you may 
have discovered the best way to court a widow 
woman!’ 

‘There's no other way,’ said the practical 
Lothario. 

*Let it rest,’ said the Inspector. He turned 
away, and took short, padding, thoughtful 
steps across to the worm tub. He clasped his 
hands behind his back, and looked down at it. 
And I knew the trouble in his mind. He knew 
who were involved in this nefarious business, 
but two of the birds had flown, and he could 
not capture them without forcing a statement 
from me—his friend, and their friend. . . 

Thomasheen James knew too. He urged 
me anxiously with his knee. 

‘Fair enough, Inspector,’ I said. ‘You have 
killed poteen-making in Wicklow. Do you 
call it a day, or do you go on from there?’ 

Peter Shea behind his chief's back lifted a 
thumb at me. 

Thomasheen James took a step forward, 
and there was urgency and scorn in his voice. 
*Are you going to be a greedy man, Inspector 
O'Dowd?’ 

*Greedy, you varmint?’ 
tighten 

‘Greedy, and what else?’ pealed Thoma- 
sheen James. ‘Greedy as the black divil him- 
self wantin’ a fool’s body as well as his 
immortial sowl! Haven't you got all any man 
wants? Haven't you ruinated all Wicklow? 
And are you for killing eyetarnal friendships 
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be wantin’ more butter on your bread? Is 
that the sort of man you are? Not never, 
begod!’ 

That was a fairish effort. Joe brought his 
palms together with a smack and faced round 
at us. *To hell with it!” he said disgustedly. 

Now was the time to see how far he would 
go with us. 

‘Where is this confounded hole?’ I put to 
him. ‘Ten or twenty miles in from the Glen 
of the Downs?’ 

‘Not quite,’ he said readily. ‘You and I 
shot over the hill outside last August, and 
you'll know it, now the fog is lifted. I saw 
your missus’s car in the yard at the Glenview, 
and that is not two miles from here.’ 

‘I was working my way out then,’ I said. 

He gave me a slanted eye. ‘Pity you took 
the wrong turn at the end!’ 

*Maybe,’ I said. ‘But I could take the right 
turn now and complete the journey.’ I was 
trying Joe out. 

‘I'll always know where to find you,’ he said 
enigmatically. 

I threw aside the blanket, got stiffly to my 
bare feet, and recovered my things from the 
fireside — jacket, hat, boots, and socks. 
Thomasheen James went hurriedly to a corner, 
picked up his boots, and sat at my side on 
the bedding, where | was pulling on my socks. 

Joe O'Dowd watched him, as a cat watches 
a mouse, and then walked across, and kicked 
the sole of the boot that Thomasheen was 
lacing. ‘Who said you could go?’ he de- 
manded sternly. 

Thomasheen James looked up startledly. 
‘Japus, me and boss—-same as we came!’ 

Joe’s voice was silky. ‘And what about 
that reward?’ : 

‘Live horse and you'll get grass!’ said 
Thomasheen James. 

Joe’s voice hardened. ‘Something is coming 
to you, Mr O’Doran, and you're going to get 
it. And you are going to get it right now! 
Keep a ringside seat.’ He turned to his men. 
*Let’s get going, boys.’ 


Me® O’DORAN did not enjoy the subse- 


quent proceedings. They were drastic- 
ally destructive; and the destroyers enjoyed 
themselves, as destroyers will, with axe and 
sledge and hatchet. Man wallows in destruc- 
tion, and I found a guilty urge in me to seize 
a weapon and smash all round me. But 
Thomasheen James, leaning against my 











shoulder, groaned pitifully, and covered his 
eyes. 

The empty earthenware jar tinkled into 
shards under the first swing of the sledge. 
They heaved the pot over and emptied it into 
the wall drain. Some of the water splashed 
across the floor; and the empty vessel boomed 
like a bell as the sledge clanged. In a minute 
the pot was only fragments of metal scattering 
on the floor, and I was guarding my eyes from 
flying pieces. Then they turned to their chief 
prize—the worm. 

A few blows cracked the wooden shell, and 
water again splashed. The verdigrised copper 
spiral was pulled out, like a periwinkle out of 
its shell; the tub was sledge-hammered into 
Staves, the staves split with axe and hatchet 
and the hoops hammered flat. Joe pulled the 
worm to mid-floor and bent to examine it. 
“Nice bit of work,’ he said. ‘A shame to 
destroy it.’ 

It was then that Thomasheen James seemed 
to go mad. From a sitting position he leaped 
eight feet into the room, and his voice was a 
shrill shout. ‘Destroy it! Knock it into 
smithereens! Belt it to hell and back again! 
Look at it there—curled like a serpent ready 
to bite, and serpent it is and its pison in me 
bones. Gie me wan wallop at it!’ 

Impulsively he snatched the sledge from 
Peter Shea, whirled it from the heel up, and 
brought it down on the shoulder of the worm. 
The thin metal shrieked and crumbled. Three 
times he swung the sledge devastatingly, and 
then Joe O'Dowd embraced him like an 
anaconda, wrested the sledge from him, and 
slung him into my arms as I rose. 

‘I gave him too much, the poor fool,’ Joe 
said understandingly. ‘Take him away. Take 
him right away.’ 

Thomasheen James was atremble under my 
hands, and I gripped him, sending a message 
through. ‘Home it is, brother,’ | said. 

‘Ay, take me home,’ he whispered. ‘Take 
me away, or I'll be killing someone—meself 
for choice. Laive me be now.’ 

I released him and he puiled himself to- 
gether surprisingly, resettling the game-bag on 
his shoulder and picking up my fowling-piece. 
Peter Shea lifted the door sack for us, spoke a 
word to someone outside, and we went out 
into the half-dark, Thomasheen James close 
behind me, and Lum at his heels. A guard in 
uniform held aside the fronds of the birch, and 
the dawn was burgeoning all round us, and 
the sough of falling water loud in our.ears. 
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ES, the fog was gone, and the moors were 

as dark and dead and desolate as a dead 
world after the last man has died. The moon 
was low over the bald summits, and, facing us, 
a hill stood up starkly against the glow in the 
east. I knew the tilted northern face of that 
hill. The track to the Glenview ran just 
below it, and if I had kept going last night. . .! 
Well, what would have happened? I don’t 
know. 

Close to the ground, darkness still lingered, 
and I led cautiously along by the stream. The 
sough of cascading water died away behind us. 
And then I saw the figure of a man in front. 
He moved furtively aside to stand with his 
back to us on the brink of the streamlet, 
and pulled a slouch-hat close down over his 
sunken head. A thin wispy figure of a man 
in a grey raincoat. And hiding his face from 
us! 

I passed within a yard of his back, and gave 
no salute, for | felt my gorge rise. I knew him 
for the informer, the spy, the man who had 
sold the pass—-the hated one, hated by his 
employers, hated by himself, hated even by 
Lum, who growled deep in his throat. 

I am not sure what happened after that. 
Thomasheen James insists that it was an 
accident, that he stumbled on a stone and 
went down sideways. There was an oath and 
a yelp, and the yelp became a gurgle as it was 
drowned in an almighty spash. I turned 
quickly. 

The stream had widened to a miniature pool 
at the curve of the path, and Thomasheen 
James stood on the brink, the fowling-piece 
forward and pointed. Lum crouched tense 
at his side, his teeth bared. A hat floated on 
the pool. 

And then, the water surged, a streaming 
head and shoulders heaved out of it, and a 
figure swayed upright. The water was only 
waist-deep. The man spat water, shook a 
furious head, and opened mouth for violence. 
Then he saw Thomasheen James and the 
pointed gun, and Lum bare-teethed. He 
started back, went under splashingly, and 
again struggled upright. 

‘Me poor fella,’ said Thomasheen James 
pityingly. ‘Sure, I'll never forgie myself. 
Take a hoult o’ them barrels till I drag you 
out.” 

The barrels were pointing directly at the 
man’s midriff, and he waved them away help- 
lessly and voicelessly. 

‘Take a hoult. i’m tellin’ you,’ urged 
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James. ‘What harm if ‘tis 
loaded, an’ me finger steady on the trigger! 
Come on out an’ I'll baptise you agin.’ 


Thomasheen 


Thomasheen James thrust the gun forward, 
and the man showed his calibre. He whirled 
about, fell flat on his face, clawed at the other 
And then, 
heather as 


bank, and dragged himself out. 
bent double, he fled into the 
hurriedly and meanly as a rabbit. 

*Don't tell me I’m after frightenin’ him?’ 
wondered Thomasheen Jame * The 
scut! If he don’t die of penumony in three 
days there’s no justice this side o’ hell. Will 
I run him?’ 

I looked anxiously upstream towards the 
ruined stillhouse, but nothing stirred up there. 
And then I caught Thomasheen James, two- 


poor 


handed, by the collar, swung him in front of 


‘One bite is 
him. ‘Keep 


me, and thrust him forward. 


enough, littl dog,’ I warned 
going of 

‘Very well so,’ he agreed, new life in his 
voice. ‘Let us take a trot to keep ourselves 
warm.’ 


And so we did. And that was that... 


E got home, before the milk, to my house 
on the flanks of suburbia. 
no one up or about, and we slipped quietly 
into the kitchen. Thomasheen James put the 
game-bag carefully on the table, and turned 
‘We're back agin,’ he said, ‘like 


There was 


head to me. 


many a time before. Do we start where we 
began?’ 

*I suppose so,’ I said. ‘I’m going to bed.’ 

*You wouldn't like a small drink to put you 
to sleep?’ 

I shuddered. ‘Not alcohol on the head I 
have! A hot bath and a hot bottle 

‘And a hot punch if you wanted wan. There 
you are!” He fumbled in the game-bag and 
brought forth, not a brace of woodcock, but 
a quart bottle full of crystal liquid. 

*What the devil—?’ 

*The last of a good brand wrestled from the 
burnin’. I had it hid early on.’ 

I began to storm. ‘Blast you! 
O’ Dowd 

‘That man would not put a hand on a bag 
of yours.’ 

I strode across, and took the bottle firmly 
out of his hands. ‘This episode is finished,’ 
I said. ‘Your company is liquidated, your 
capital exhausted, and I'll have no incrimin- 
ating evidence in the house.’ 

I extracted the cork with some difficulty, 
and poured the contents of the bottle down 
the sink. And again the fumes of poteen 
stung my nostrils. 

‘Have it your own way,’ said Thomasheen 
James resignedly. ‘But there was that bit of 
a dividend I promised you?’ 

*To hell with it!’ 

‘Fair enough,’ said Thomasheen James. 
‘You're after pourin’ it down the drain.’ 


If Joe 


My Kingdom 


If I were king of richest realm, 
And at my feet the world lay wide, 
I'd choose the path of sweet content 
And follow gladly to thy side; 
For wanting thee my life were void; 
The highest rank were poor and mean: 
If 1 were king, *twould only be 
To make thee queen. 


But kine I am of wondrous realm, 
For in thy heart I have my throne, 
Where thou hast said that evermore 


In love supreme I'll reign alone. 
Then what care I for wealth or power? 


If thou be near, and heaven above, 
The fair wide earth our realm shall be, 
My queen, my love. 


A. LOCHHEAD. 





Chekmomad-Ali-Ogli 


A Tartar Brigand 





R. N. 


TARTAR village nestled in the hills of 

Transcaucasia. Viewed from a distance, 
it was a goodly sight—the hills high and 
rugged, bare on their upper slopes and clothed 
with fine timber lower down. A pleasant 
stream wound its way through the valley, 
tumbling over rocky falls and sparkling in the 
sunlight. 

The path which led to the village followed 
route and had been developed 
from a mere goat-track—not that to Western 
eyes it was very much better than a goat-track 
to-day. It was the only easy approach to the 
village and could be held by a few men. The 
villagers found it expedient to have such a 
simple approach. Along it ‘Authority’ in 
any form could be viewed from afar, and 
some member of the community might think 
it well to be not at home. 

The discerning visitor could not fail to 
appreciate the distant scene, but a nearer 
approach revealed strange smells, none very 
pleasant and some quite abominable. There 
were many pi-dogs, sinister and furtive in 
appearance. They had a way of sneaking 
round behind the stranger, intent on a 
surprise bite. Other domestic animals had 
the freedom of the one street and what ap- 
peared to be the lower rooms of the houses 
as well. 

A stranger entering the village will sense a 
silent hostility on the part of the inhabitants. 
Until his purpose is revealed, he will be treated 
with surly The will 
appear into the houses and every man will be 
unobtrusively on guard. As there ts neither 
inn nor shop, it is clear that the stranger is not 


the easiest 


suspicion. women dis- 


there for refreshment or to make a purchase, 
so his call must be for some other purpose, 
and until this purpose is declared the hostility 
remains. 


No. 458 


STEWART 


NE August in the 1890's a visitor might 

have noticed a small, incredibly dirty 
child at play, tormenting a kitten in the filth 
round one of the houses. A person of per- 
ception might have said that if the boy were 
handed over to a children’s home, where for 
some days he could be scrubbed and re- 
clothed, he might be a good-looking child. 
His name was Chekmomad-Ali-Ogli. He 
was about five years old, with the untended 
festering sores of scabies on his hands, but 
in between the dirt and the sores his skin was 
clear and golden. He had very dark brown 
eyes, the blackest of black hair, and good 
white teeth. It would be hard to describe his 
clothes, and harder still to see by what 
miracle of mechanical means they remained 
on his body, they were so tattered and torn. 

As he played, a cloud of flies surrounded 
him, settling on the sores. Chekmomad did 
not seem to mind them. After all, he was 
perpetually lousy and his home was infested 
with bugs, so a few flies were of no great in- 
convenience. As for tormenting the kitten, 
kittens in a Tartar village were there for the 
children to do with as they liked. 

At this time Chekmomad’s village was in 
that part of Transcaucasia claimed and 
administered by Tsarist Russia, and close to 
the Armenian frontier. The Russian rule only 
penetrated these regions like silver threads 
running along the routes of communications 
in a muddle of mountains; the threads 
seldom branched out on either side. Villages 
such as this were off the beaten track and were 
left very much alone, provided that their in- 
habitants behaved themselves within reason 
The only intruder was the tax-collector, who 
made an annual visit. The community being 
poor and small, he was but a very minor 
official and, so long as he received his rake- 
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off, no careful auditing of accounts was called 
for. 

The Russian regime did not seem to mind 
if odd Tartars chose to raid Armenian villages 
across the frontier, granted the raiding was 
not done on too big a scale. Again, should 
occasional itinerant merchants be robbed, 
such happenings were insignificant, perhaps 
unfortunate, but not to be taken seriously, and 
certainly not calling for expensive penal 
retribution. 


(= KMOMAD lived the life that countless 
of his forebears had lived. He was 
fortunate in some ways in surviving the 
illnesses of childhood, as no medical service 
was ever available to him. Even if it had 
been, it is doubtful if his parents would have 
accepted it. His education was primitive. He 
received a fair initiation to his religion—the 
Mohammedan—but beyond this, nothing. 
He never learnt to read or to write. Some 
mythology was imparted to him by his parents 
and by the elders of the village, but only by 
word of mouth 

At a very early age he was taught to tend 
the communal flocks of goats and sheep. At 
first he was sent out under the care of older 
shepherds to learn the trade and, what was 
more important, to acquire vigilance, so as to 
be able to give warning of any approaching 
danger, whether to the flock or to the com- 
munity. He received some training in the use 
of firearms, as firearms were to become the 
Above all other 
teaching, he was imbued with an absolute 
loathing and contempt for the whole Armenian 
race. His hatred for that people was a con- 
suming passion throughout all his life. Their 
only use was to supply him with a target for 
his rifle loot It 
is difficult to find a reason for this hatred, 
because the Armenians were not inherently 
hostile to Tartars. 


vital tools of his existence. 


and to be a source of 


They were, of course, of a 


different religion, and the subject of jealousy 
because they were more commercially astute. 
It would have seemed more logical if they had 
been encouraged and preserved till ripe for 
plucking, rather than destroyed in and out of 


season 

A boy brought up as was Chekmomad is 
apt to have queer traits in his character. It is 
difficult to what constituted his 
pleasure in life. There was the excitement of 
the raid, which, if successful, satisfied his 
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sense of achievement; if a failure, the escape 
gave scope for the exercising of his agility and 
acumen in fieldcraft, in which he took a pride. 
His brigandry provided the highlights of his 
existence. For the rest, there was the company 
of the village, the life of freedom in a mag- 
nificent countryside, the sense of well-being 
when times were good and hunger was pushed 
into a not very distant background. 

He never counted human life as being of 
great importance, and he did not value his 
own life very highly, although he would do 
his best to preserve it if the danger was 
obvious to him. He had a perverted sense of 
humour, but it was sufficient to enable him 
to laugh at his own mistakes—he was even 
able to laugh at his own trial later on. Animal 
comforts, food, shelter, and warmth, were 
obviously agreeable, because they represented 
luxury to him. If he had a besetting sin, 
avarice would best describe it. He was, in 
fact, very near to being a natural barbarian 
without ambition. 

The early training in fieldcraft made him a 
good hillman, but he was never a mountaineer 
in the true sense of that word; he never 
climbed for the sake of climbing, and he never 
climbed unnecessarily. He learnt the use of 
cover and general fieldcraft, where to lay an 
ambush for the unwary traveller, what 
enemies attacked the flocks and how to cir- 
cumvent them, and he must have acquired 
some smattering of natural history. He 
became an adequate horseman, but he never 
learnt the love of animals or how to look after 
them. As long as animals would serve his 
purpose, that was all he asked. How brutally 
they were treated was of no moment to him. 
On the other hand, he developed a sense of 
loyalty to his own kind, not only for reasons 
of expediency, but from a genuine affection 
for his fellow Tartars. He was courageous in 
that he would defend himself or his family or 
village in battle. Further, he would face 
third-degree examination should the main- 
tenance of demand it. Beyond 
the village and the family, he owned no 
loyalties. 


secrecy 


Y 1914 Chekmomad was a grown man 
and one well versed in the topography of 
his country, unmarried, and handy with his 
weapons. He was never a good shot in the 
sense of the sportsman or at target practice, 
but he was able to use a firearm expertly to 











gather the fruits of a raid or to despoil a 
travelling merchant. The scarcity of ammuni- 
tion was something of a problem and a 
pretty judgment was required as to who would 
be worth while molesting. 

When the 1914 war broke out, Chekmomad 
was mobilised by decree. He in no way 
resented this. Indeed, he looked forward to 
the experience as an opportunity of unlimited 
possibilities. His only experience of barrack 
life, undergone at Achalkalaki, was one of 
pure disillusionment after the first novelty 
wore off. 

The Russian army of that date was no 
comfortable home. Discipline was harsh. 
Still, there was one blessing from Chek- 
momad’s point of view—the names of 
recruits were never recorded. His presence 
was accounted for only by the counting of 
heads. One absentee was of no great account. 

It is uncertain if Chekmomad ever saw 
field service in the ranks of the Russian army. 
In any case, he very soon deserted. This 
lapse—one only to be expected not, 
however, a thing on which the Russian 
authorities were likely to spend much time. 
It is true that if they had caught the deserter 
he would have been dealt with expeditiously 
and summarily, but they were not going to 
make much effort to bring about the capture 
of an illiterate Tartar recruit. 

Chekmomad returned to those wild hills on 
the Armenian frontier and lived the life of a 
nomad. He was not alone. Several other 
Tartar youths followed in his footsteps, and 
they forgathered. Their life was not dictated 
solely by fear of capture; very soon after 
their desertion all such fear left them. Events 
were moving fast, and uppermost in their 
mind was that Fate or Allah had presented 
them with a unique opportunity to make a 
fortune. Weapons and ammunition were 
scattered about asking to be lifted, and at the 
very same time refugees of Armenian and other 
non-Mohammedan religions were on the 
road, with all their more valuable possessions 
on a donkey or other beast of burden. A 
picking and a plucking of undreamt-of 
extent lay to hand. 

The end of the war, though bringing defeat 
and revolution, meant for these men no 
return to disciplined poverty. Rather, where 
opportunity before had been spasmodic, it now 
took on the aspect of permanency. Alas for 
Chekmomad, the British eventually arrived 
in his happy hunting-ground. 


was 


CHEKMOMAD-ALI-OGLI 


NE early morning in March 1919 

Chekmomad was nicely ensconced behind 
a rock on the path leading from Karaklis to 
Alaverdi. The sun shone and the snow was 
already beginning to melt. Spring was in the 
air. Along the path came an Armenian 
refugee, his wife, and small daughter aged 
nine. Chekmomad was alone, but the 
Armenian carried a stout pack and it seemed 
to Chekmomad too good to be true. He 
waited until the family was within about 
twenty yards, and then he shot the little girl. 

Now it so happened that a police patrol 
appeared on the scene at this moment, and 
before Chekmomad could complete his plan. 
So he fled, but not before both the Armenians 
had had a good look at him. Due to Chek- 
momad’s knowledge of the country, he made 
good his escape and, for a time, nothing more 
was heard of him. 

But from that morning Chekmomad’s luck 
had turned. He was arrested some three 
weeks later for the comparatively trivial offence 
of carrying arms without a licence, a mis- 
demeanour the tiresome British had seen fit to 
impose upon a free people by a decree that 
Chekmomad and his kind would certainly 
ignore, though in fact the order was made just 
to hinder such people as Chekmomad from 
indiscriminate brigandry. 

Chekmomad was convicted of this minor 
offence and sentenced to twenty-one days in 
jail with hard labour. This he resented, but 
was able to toicrate, because twenty-one days 
soon pass and the rations were good. By 
pure mischance the father of the murdered 
girl happened to recognise him among the 
prisoners almost at the expiry of his sentence. 

Chekmomad was charged with the murder. 
A British Military Court was convened to try 
him. Chekmomad spoke Tartar only, so 
two interpreters had to be employed, one 
who translated Tartar into Russian, the 
second Russian into English. 

Chekmomad was quite 
awaiting trial. Two reasons may have 
accounted for this. First: Was he really 
recognised, and would the Armenians have 
the courage to give testimony against him? 
Second: There was no real harm in killing 
Armenians—after all, were they not vermin? 

The trial offered no great excitement. The 
prosecution built up and presented a clear 
case. Chekmomad, when asked if he wished 
to call any witnesses or to give evidence 
himself, said: ‘No.” When further asked if 
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he wished to make a statement in his defence, 
he said: ‘But they were Armenians—I have 
always shot Armenians.” When it was 
pointed out to him that this fact scarcely 
constituted a defence, he replied: ‘I thank 
Allah that he has sent so wise a judge to try 
my case.’ 

These statements, and Chekmomad’s whole 
bearing during the trial, made it abundantly 
clear that he lived in a world entirely different 
from that of his jurors. Conviction and 
punishment would never convey to him or to 
his fellow Tartars that they had been in the 


rg” 
rhe 


The Canso Causeway 


Road to the 


wrong. Nor did he ever express or show the 
slightest remorse for the child he slew. She 
was an Armenian and therefore beyond the 
least consideration. Laws forbidding such 
actions were merely another form of tyranny 
imposed by the latest rulers. To the rest of 
the Tartars the example of Chekmomad was 
simply a further lesson that more care should 
be taken in future to avoid detection and 
capture. From the Tartar point of view there 
was no moral worth in such legislation. 
But the Court was ieft with no alternative 

Chekmomad was found guilty. 


Isle 





DD. 


HUNDRED pipers led a great marching 
throng one afternoon of August 1955 
along a new road in Nova Scotia, and as they 
swung along they played ‘The Road to the 
Isles’——-but just for that afternoon it was the 


road to the‘ Isle’ only, for this was the opening of 


the Canso Causeway, the road that has changed 
the geography of Canada. 

The causeway joins Cape Breton Island to 
the mainland of Nova Scotia, traversing a 
tidal channel 1000 yards wide and in places 
200 feet deep. 

The island, nearly 4000 square miles in area, 


is one of the main coal and steel districts of 


Canada. It has a population of 150,000, of 
whom some 6000 are Gaelic-speaking. It 
was separated from the mainland by the Strait 
of Canso, 18 miles of turbulent tidewater, for 
most of the distance about a mile wide, and 
apt to be filled in winter with hurrying masses 
of ice. 

Cape Breton, with its great French fortress 
of Louisburg, was first captured by British 
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forces in 1745, restored to France, taken again 
in 1758. From 1784 to 1820 it was a separate 
colony, but it was then joined to Nova Scotia. 
Inevitably coal and iron need railroads, and 
in 1891 the line was completed from New 
Glasgow on the mainland to Sydney on the 
east of the island, with a ferry link between 
Mulgrave and Point Tupper on the Strait. 
he first service was a tug-and-barge affair, 
a steam-ferry carrying passengers and light 
freight and at the same time towing a barge 
on which railway-cars and heavy cargo could 
be loaded. This was superseded by a regular 
train-ferry vessel in 1901. The Scotia, as she 
was called, carried eighteen boxcars, but the 
delays in traffic were serious. The system 
had a great additional burden to bear in the 
urgent days of the First World War, and in 
1915 an additional ferry with a capacity of 
twenty-one boxcars was added. That service 
was enough, causing irritation rather than 
damage through the period of the depression 
in the "thirties, but, even with the two vessels, 





the delays were devastating during the years 
of the Second World War. 


GITATION for a bridge or some other 
form of stationary crossing began prac- 
tically as the first train rolled into Sydney, but 
it took half a century of planning and per- 
suasion before a scheme could be decided 
upon. Engineers were confident from the 
first that a bridge could be built, a tunnel 
driven, or a causeway thrown across. The 
trouble was the cost. 

Companies were formed, engineers made 
surveys, COmmittees passed resolutions and 
organised petitions, but nothing seemed pos- 
sible of accomplishment. At long last, how- 
ever, after the Second World War ended, 
negotiations between the governments of the 
Dominion and the Province reached agree- 


ment on joint financing, and a committee of 


engineers began another survey with some 
prospect of construction resulting from it. 

At the beginning of 1949 the governments 
announced that a plan for a low-level bridge 
had been agreed on and work on it would be 
soon begun. 

The bridge was to cost nearly $15,000,000 
and take three years to build. It would have 


been 3000 feet long, carrying road and railway 
with a 14-foot clearance at high tide, with a 
lift-span to allow passage of ships near the 


Cape Breton shore. It was never built. 
Doubts arose. Many engineers thought no 


such bridge could have a sufficient factor of 


safety in the raging, ice-filled waters of that 
channel. The proposed roadway had not the 
width specified for the great new trans-Canada 
highway. Undoubtedly a causeway would be 
better, but could the extra $10,000,000 it 
would cost be found ? 

Another engineers’ survey found the answer 
to that puzzle. Giving up the ferry services 
was going to effect a saving of $1,250,000 a 
year in maintenance, operating, and inevitable 
replacement costs. 


N the summer of 1951 plans for a causeway 

were finally settled. Including a navigation 
lock at the Cape Breton end to allow passage 
of ships of 30-foot draught, and necessary 
relocation of road and railway, it was expected 
to cost nearly $23,000,000. 

Work on the project began in May 1952. 
The first stage was to organise a quarry, with 


THE ROAD TO THE ISLE 


the necessary camps and roads. The stone 
for the causeway was to come from Cape 
Porcupine, a mountain of granitic rock on the 
mainland side. Before the job ended, 
10,092,000 tons of rock had been blasted out 
of the mountain, hauled in trucks, and dumped 
into the strait. 

The method of quarrying was what is 
called the coyote-tunnel system. Tunnels just 
big enough for men to work in, usually about 
34 feet by 54 are driven horizontally into the 
face of the hill, then at the inner end side- 
borings are driven to make the tunnel T- 
shaped. Quantities of explosives are now 
placed inside, the mouth of the tunnel sealed, 
and the charge set off electrically. The method 
dislodges large masses of rock without break- 
ing it up excessively. At Cape Porcupine the 
average blast shook loose about 125,000 tons 
of stone. In the biggest, a charge of 3200 
cases of dynamite made an explosion that 
registered on the seismograph at the university 
in Halifax, 130 miles away. 

The broken rock was loaded into motor- 
trucks by two big electric shovels with buckets 
of 6 cubic yards’ capacity. The fleet of trucks 
numbered fourteen, most of them carrying 
loads of 34 tons. The trucks were worked on 
a three-shift day, 144-hour week, with the 
seventh day for servicing and repairs. The 
loads were dumped a safe distance back from 
the gradually advancing end of the causeway, 
and the material was then pushed over by 
bulldozers. 


HE causeway does not run straight across 

the strait, but in the shape of a rather 
elongated letter S or italic small f. While 
the straight-line distance across is 3600 feet, 
the causeway has a length of 4300 feet between 
Cape Porcupine and Balache Point. The 
width at the top is 80 feet, with on it a single- 
track railway, a highway 24 feet wide, and a 
sidewalk for pedestrian use that is 6 feet wide. 
Railings separate these sections. At the point 
of maximum depth, which is 218 feet, the 
causeway width on the ocean floor is 860 feet. 
The road surface is 14 feet above high-water 
mark. 

The and locks for the continued 
passage of shipping constituted in themselves 
a major engineering work. It seems rather 
ironical that, the strait being blocked by the 
causeway, a canal had to be cut through the 
adjacent land! But this was, naturally, an 
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easier thing than actually making a way 
through the causeway itself. The junction 
of the causeway at the Cape Breton side is 
with a long narrow point of land, and it was 
across this that the canal and locks were 
constructed. 

Among the oil-tankers and other ships 
using the strait there was some competition 
to be the last ship, or the last of a class, to 
pass through the actual strait. The prize of 
most publicity was won by a captain who did 
not know of the contest. In fact, he did not 
know of the building of the causeway! One 
night, while steaming slowly down the middle 
of what his charts showed as a mile-wide 
channel of deep water, his Norwegian 
freighter ran headlong into an utterly un- 
expected obstacle. There was fortunately no 
real damage to either causeway or ship, though 
the captain asked rather indignantly why this 
thing was not shown on his chart. To those 
remarking how lucky it was that his ship had 
not been steaming fast, though, he made the 
cheerful reply: ‘No, if I go real fast, | yump 
over it!’ 

There were remarkably few accidents in the 
course of this enormous construction job, 
only two lives being lost, one man in the 
quarrying and one in the canal cutting. 

Interesting geographical changes have been 
brought about. Instead of a channel filled 
in winter with moving ice, there are now two 
deep bays. There is a difference of one degree 
in temperature between them at the causeway, 
and the south inlet now forms a magnificent 
ice-free harbour. At some states of the tides 


the water is three feet higher on one bay then 
in the other. 


O the island of Cape Breton has at last been 
physically as well as politically joined to 
the rest of Nova Scotia. Or perhaps it should 
be put the other way round. The Cape 
Bretoners are an independent lot, especially 
those of Highland stock, with a proper pride 
in their attitude to the world outside. It is 
reported on reliable authority that one old 
lady put the thing properly, the night the cause- 
way was really completed, with the expression 
of gratitude at family prayers: ‘And thank 
God for having at last made Canada a part 
of Cape Breton.’ 

One of the strongest supporters of the 
causeway plan, and a most effective influence 
in getting it started, was the Premier of Nova 
Scotia, the late Angus L. Macdonald. When 
the work was actually started in September 
1952 the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, then Minister 
of Transport in the Dominion Government, 
pressed the button setting off the first charge 
of dynamite, and Angus L. drove a truck and 
dumped the first load of rock into the waters 
of the strait. It was the beloved Premier who 
said that when the causeway was opened for 
traffic a hundred pipers should march across, 
playing ‘The Road to the Isles’. He did not 
live to march at their head, but his spirit was 
surely there when his dream came true, and 
a hundred pipers really did, at the official 
opening, lead the way across the world’s 
greatest deepwater causeway. 


EEE 


Karly Spring 


I saw a may-tree blossoming, 
Alas, it is too soon 

The buds will wither on the stem 
Before another moon. 


The moon is young, and tenderly 
The stars shine in the night, 

But this is March, and presently 
The ground may glisten white! 


So you must wait a little while 
Before my love is told, 

For it must blossom all the year, 
Not wither in the cold. 


RitTA SPURR. 





L064. 


Minsky’s Pilgrimage 





HUGH R. 


INSKY sang for us as the bogey trundled 
I slowly up the steep Scottish mountain- 
side in the darkness 
stretched up 


Ahead of us the tow-wire 
through the boulder-strewn 
hillside, reaching into the gloom right up to 
the distant cable-house, where the light shone 
down over the tiny railroad. 

We were a happy shift—-maybe on account 
of being mixed crew of Polacks, 
Yugoslavs, and Donegal Irish, with myself the 
only Scot in the bunch. We'd been together 
for eight months, a record amongst hydro- 
tunnellers, who were nomadic in their existence 
and seldom stayed any length of time on the 
one job. 

Minsky’s tenor rang out in the cool, keen 
air and echoed sharply among the towering 
crags above us. Shivering, we pulled our 
heavy coats closer as the bogey began the last 
and steepest gradient to the top, where our 
tunnel lay. It was good to listen—to feel 
good and to know that to-night we were on 
bonus—and night, bonus again. 
We had passed the weekly target the night 
before and now every foot of rock we drew 
with drill and gelignite meant money for the 
crew—money for the city, for girls, for 
whisky, or maybe, like Minsky, money for a 
pilgrimage. 


such a 


to-morrow 





SKINNER 


S we stepped off the bogey and made for 
the entrance of the tunnel, where the 
loco waited to whisk us underground, | got 
to thinking of Minsky and hiscrazy pilgrimage 
Unlike the others, including myself, Minsky 
didn’t spend much dough, and it was common 
knowledge that the little bearded Polack had 
a wad thicker than an elephant’s leg stacked 
away somewhere. We used to kid him about 
it. Some of the Micks insisted that the little 
guy was Saving up to marry one of the camp 
kitchen-workers on account of her being a 
good cook, and also her being pretty good in 
other ways too. Others said that he was 
planning to organise a new Free Poland 
campaign single-handed, but Minsky just 
used to smile happily and say softly: ‘Is 
money for peelgreemage —someday—maybe 
pretty soon.’ 


( N the way in through the rock-lined tunnel 

the crew were silent, each thinking of the 
coming week-end in Glasgow. I dwelt kind 
of fondly on the prospect of seeing the smart 
number I'd lined up last trip and figured that 
this bonus was going to mean a really big 
time for the two of us. 

We stripped off most of the heavy clothing 
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at the face, and there was no need for 
McSweeney, the shift boss, to gee us up, on 
account of the bonus. Every man got cracking, 
and soon we were drilling away like mad, with 
the noise of those Swedish drills biting into 
the hard rock, filling the whole place with an 
unholy clatter. 

No one spoke. No one had to, as we were 
a good team, and after a couple of hours, 
when the last echo of the drilling had died 
away, we were ready for the powder-monkey, 
who arrived on the back of a loco with his 
cargo of ‘gelly’ and detonators. 

McSweeney wasted no time and, with a 
dexterity that was out of keeping with the 
clumsy look of his thick hands, he twined 
detonator-wire on to firing-cable and we 
started back along the track to the safety of 
a row of skips which lay back in a convenient 
siding. Soon Sparks had the lights withdrawn 
from the face, and we were ready to fire. 

Somehow, I never seem to lose that fear 
which always comes at this moment. Ever 
since I watched my first tunnel-face being 
blown I've felt it creep up on me like an 
unwelcome guest. Maybe it was the war, but 
I never could feel good when an explosion was 
about to come off. 


McSweeney fondled the firing-handle with 


affection. He was a big Donegaller, with the 
usual rugged calmness of that breed. He was 
a number-one shot-firer, and even the most 
efficient engineer on the job used to marvel at 
the ease with which the big Irishman could 
determine almost to an inch the exact distance 
of rock each explosion would pull. They used 
to work it out with slide-rules and other 
paraphernalia on little pieces of paper and 
then decide just how much should come out 
in theory. But the shift boss would listen 
gravely, then turn away to spit: ‘She'll pull 
twelve feet-—-that’s all,’ and, sure enough, 
when the measurements were taken afterwards, 
it was always McSweeney’s forecast that was 
most accurate. 

He smiled as he poised kneeling over the 
firing-plunger. ‘Right, me boyos! This wan’s 
for the bonus!" Down went his arm and a 
dull booming roar filled the tunnel. 1 ducked 
instinctively as the blast beat dully on the 
skips and sighed with relief as the last ex- 
plosion died away. 

Then it happened! Behind us there was a 
crack as a huge slab of rock slid away from the 
roof and clanged down to twist the sides of 
the skip beneath. After it, the whole roof 
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came down with a roar and a cloud of dust. 
We were trapped! 


REMEMBERED then the section we had 

blown the previous week. A section of 
soft rock that the drills had eaten through 
with ease. Soft rock—dangerous soft rock 
that slides away and collapses so often. That 
section should have been ringed with steel 
supports when we had first blown it. 

‘God almighty!’ I thought. ‘With so much 
mind of bonus, we just couldn't see our way 
to reporting that damned section in case the 
engineers ordered us to stop drilling and get 
on with building supports.” 

With only the soft light of our miners’ 
helmet-lamps we looked around us. We were 
trapped in a section about three hundred feet 
long. McSweeney was the first to act. ‘The 
air-line! Turn on the air!’ he yelled. 

Someone crossed to the airpipe which 
supplied the drills with pressure and turned 
the cock hurriedly. There was silence! 
Somewhere beneath that rock lay a twisted 
broken length of piping that had been our air 
supply! From the face the fumes of the 
explosion arose. We watched with fascinated 
eyes as the bluish cloud of gelly reek began to 
drift slowly towards us. 

No one spoke as we watched. All of us 
knew what it would bring. Gelly reek had 
been experienced by most of us at one time 
or the other. A good dose of it usually put 
a man out-——but then he always got out to the 
fresh air to recover. We had no air—we could 
not recover! I thought of our chances of 
rescue before we would all pass out spewing 
violently and retching in the enveloping fumes. 

Outside in the fitters’ hut was a telephone 
that would summon a rescue squad. But 
that was four miles away through the tunnel, 
and, besides, the only. man there would be 
asleep till four o'clock, when we would nor- 
mally come out for a tea break. By then... 


OMEONE groaned in the darkness. It 
was Minsky. Under a twisted skip and a 

heap of rock and rubble lay the little Polack, 
hitherto unnoticed in the excitement. 

| crawled towards him to find that 
McSweeney was already there holding the 
little fellow’s arm and trying to free him. 

‘Is too late, boss,’ gasped the Pole with a 
wry grin. ‘Is feenish zis time.’ 








We both bent over to see the trickle of blood 
that began to flow from his mouth. 

“Somewhere in the guts—feenish Minsky,’ 
he said, as with a feeble gesture he indicated 
his lower parts that were fast in the fallen 
rock. 

The little fellow began to talk fast. The 
words poured out in spasms as he tensed 
himself to the obvious pain. ‘My money 
for Cassino—the monastery. Ever since I 
was there—in Air Force, when we blew hell 
out of that place—is like ghost-—haunting all 
the time.’ He tried to sit up, but fell back 
clutching my arm. ‘Jock,’ he whispered, 
‘the peelgreemage was to Cassino 
when the visa arrive, | was going there to give 
it all—maybe then the ghost stop haunting 
Minsky.’ He was going fast now. ‘You will 
see it gets there, Jock?’ He slipped back in 
my arms as I nodded slowly. 

The reek was on us now, and the coughing 


soon, 
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began as we tried to dislodge some of the rock 
to start burrowing. One by one the shift 
dropped out, to lie spewing on the white 
dust of the rock-floor. 

It hit me suddenly as I tried vainly to focus 
my eyes through the curtain of gas, and then 
as I began to lose consciousness I heard it! 
Somewhere out there behind that wall of rock 
someone was digging! 

We woke up in the camp hospital, all of us 
except Minsky. Yet it was he who saved us! 
You see, that very night the Polack’s Italian 
visa had come through and one of his buddies 
had come out to our site with the news. It 
was he who woke the fitter and demanded to 
see Minsky—and that’s how they found us 
there, all out to the wide. 

That's why I’ve quit the tunnel game for a 
bit. I’m scared of the game, but I'm going 
back again—after I’ve done a little pilgrimage 

for Minsky. 


An Expensive Visitation 


Assize Judge Expenses 








CHARLES 


ORTUNATE are the burgesses of towns 

which the chance of geography and history 
has endowed with an assize court. From 
their windows and shop doorways, 
twice, thrice, or, if their neighbours are 
sufficiently criminally-inclined, even four times 
a year, they may watch the judges, dignified by 
their mantles and full-bottomed wigs, being 
conducted to court by curiously-dressed 
officials and an escort of pikemen or their 
modern equivalent. 


office 


To many townsmen this mild pageantry is 
pleasing confirmation that their town ranks 
higher in the governmental scheme of things 
than rival boroughs not important enough to 
merit the visit of judges of assize in all their 


BURBANK 


glory. Yet there are other ratepayers, their 
own local patriotism notwithstanding, who 
wonder whether all the expensive fuss that 
attends an assize judge is really necessary. 
Plenty of these rebellious doubts must have 
been stirred up in the county of Essex recently 
when the authorities intimated that unless the 
overnight accommodation offered the Queen's 
justices was improved the Essex Assizes might 
cease to sit at Chelmsford—their venue for 
nearly four hundred years—and be transferred 
to the Central Criminal Court in London. 
The visiting judges, for some years usually 
two in number, and their staff had apparently 
been complaining that their quarters in a large 
house in New Street were not entirely up to 
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20th-century standards. Unless, then, the 
people of Essex were prepared to provide the 
judges’ lodgings with hot and cold running 
water in each bedroom and also install at least 
one more bathroom, they stood in danger of 
forfeiting the privilege of having an assize 
court 

As the homes of most of the judges likely to 
preside at the Essex Assizes are within forty 
or fifty miles of Chelmsford, their own per- 
sonal convenience would probably be better 
suited if they returned to their own beds each 
night. But custom, as so many assize towns 
know to their cost, does not permit such an 
economical arrangement. An assize judge 
does not go home to sleep. He represents the 
majesty of the law, and this cannot be upheld 
in a bus or taxi queue or even in a first-class 
railway compartment. Just after the last 
World War the awful tale went round the Law 
Courts of a judge who, in the exigencies of 
wartime, had found himself travelling home 
in the same omnibus as a prisoner whom he 
had that afternoon released on bail. 


HE assize judge is not allowed to mix with 

other mortals. Like the barbaric chiefs 
whose subjects may never see them eat, he 
must not breakfast or dine in public restaur- 
ants. He has to be provided with his own 
dining-room. of the fear that he 
might be poisoned by the prisoners’ friends, 
his meals cannot be ordered from a near-by 
hotel. Instead, he must have his own cook. 
And he brings with him a butler, a servant of 
sufficient experience to anticipate his lord- 
ships’ needs and prevent any intruder from 
penetrating to the presence. 

No doubt this privacy could be secured by 
booking a private suite at the assize town’s 
best hotel. But officialdom frowns upon this 
solution. If a judge travelling upon assize 


Because 


should stay at a hotel, custom is said to require 
that the remainder of the guests and all the 
staff except the most menial should be cleared 


out. Ever since Henry II first sent his judges 
to tour the provinces in 1164, the counties 
have had the duty of providing a separate 
house where the assize judge, his marshal, his 
clerk, his butler, and his cook will be safe from 
assassins and importuners. 

Finding such lodgings can impose a heavier 
financial burden upon the ratepayers than one 
would suppose. It is now no easy task to 
discover a householder with a home of the 
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size and of the class befitting the Queen’s 
justices who is prepared to move himself, his 
family, and personal belongings to a hotel two 
or three times a year. He is also expected to 
leave behind him at least two experienced 
servants—a requirement scarcely in keeping 
with the current price of domestic labour. 
Certainly the rent offered has to be tempting. 
Even in the latter years of the last century the 
Suffolk authorities found it necessary to pay a 
fee of £145 a year for the use of a house by the 
judges attending the Ipswich Assizes. As the 
judge took up residence for only three separate 
weeks in every two years, his lodging must 
have cost the county the sum of nearly £100 
a week. 

In the past there was often a bachelor magis- 
trate or a chief-constable who was pleased to 
retire to a hotel or his club for a week, and 
allow his house to serve as judges’ lodgings. 
Nowadays, however, few bachelor magis- 
trates, and even fewer chief-constables, possess 
that kind of residence. Nor, even in the midst 
of a housing shortage, can councils find 
families prepared to rent a house on the under- 
standing that it must occasionally be sur- 
rendered to the judiciary. After the two 
administrative counties of Sussex obtained a 
ten-bedroomed Georgian house at Lewes to 
serve as lodgings for the judges attending the 
frequent assizes, they were unable to find 
tenants willing to move out during the judges’ 
visits. Consequently, for nine months of the 
year the house stood empty. 

Some county councils have been put to 
great expense buying houses for use as judges’ 
lodgings. Purchasing the only premises con- 
sidered suitable for ‘the comfort and accom- 
modation’ of the judges attending the Surrey 
Assizes cost the ratepayers of that county 
£6000. To the price of the house has to be 
added that of adapting and furnishing it; and 
the judges’ lodgings at Lewes cost £19,000 to 
buy, convert, and furnish some three years 
ago. As individuals, few judges live ex- 
travagantly; but the judicial watchdogs would 
take a poor view of niggardly attempts by a 
county to deny a judge’s lodgings the class of 
furnishings thought necessary to the dignity 
of his high office. The bills often shock 
members of county finance committees. 
County councillors in Suffolk a few years ago 
were moved to protest publicly that they would 
have difficulty in justifying to ratepayers the 
cost of furnishing the judges’ lodgings with 
glassware. 











LTHOUGH the counties are spared the 

expense of feeding the judicial entourage 
—an obligation that Elizabeth | graciously 
remitted in 1573 because she recognised ‘the 
large diets of some judges’—there remain 
other charges incidental to the honour of 
entertaining one of Her Majesty’s judges. 
Where the approach and departure of the 
judges from the precincts of the vourt is 
heralded by blasts upon silver trumpets, as at 
the Kent Assizes in Maidstone, the High Sheriff 
must equip two or more trumpeters with their 
instruments and livery and pay them daily 
remuneration for the duration of the assizes. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne is supposed to present 
its august visitor with a golden guinea in com- 
pensation for not furnishing him with a body- 
guard of twenty dagger-men to accompany 
him on the dangerous journey across the 
Pennines to Carlisle. The judicial attitude 
towards such formalities has changed since the 
days when Mr Justice Swift refused to be 
escorted to his lodgings by a High Sheriff who 
appeared in a lounge-suit instead of in the 
costly full-dress tradition demands. And 
it is probable that most assize judges would 
prefer their fellow-ratepayers to be relieved 
of the unnecessary expense of judges’ 
lodgings. 


UDGES a little lower down the judicial 
scale are able to preside in the provinces of 
England and Wales without the luxury of 
special lodgings. The fuss that attends assizes 
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a year when their Recorder holds court; and 
usually there is nothing, unless one spots the 
salutes of policemen who happen to recognise 
him, to distinguish him from the other 
members of the Bar also visiting the town for 
the quarter-sessions. No doubt someone in 
the office of the Clerk of the Peace reserves the 
Recorder a room at a four-star hotel, but not 
even in days when judges ranked much higher 
in social precedence were Recorders ever 
conceded lodgings comparable with those still 
thought necessary for assize judges. The 
Recorder’s bedroom at Leicester, as late as 
1875, was a tiny cubby-hole in the Guildhall, 
little better than the garrets to which the city’s 
aldermen consigned their serving-maids. 

This apparent discrimination may be 
ascribed, of course, to the fact that a Recorder 
serves only one town and is not employed 
whole-time upon the Bench. Town councils 
have probably reasoned that a temporary 
judge would not expect viceregal ceremony. 
Yet the county court judges are permanent, 
and no one troubles to spend public money 
upon official quarters for them. For over a 
century these judges have gone about England 
and Wales, moving from town to town upon 
their circuits in much the same fashion as the 
assize judges, without any of the traditional 
fuss that attends the travels of their senior 
brethren. 

It may be that in the near future the Lord 
Chancellor will decide that under modern 
conditions the prestige of the assize judges 
no longer requires to be bolstered up by 


has no parallel in other courts. Few towns’ such an expensive anachronism as judges’ 
indulge in any pomp upon the eight occasions lodgings. 
a —— 


Milady’s Elevation 


Madonna, I assure you 

I am ever your adorer 

When you glide along the street in tailored skirts; 
But trousers, when you wear ‘em, 

Dearest Sadie, I can't bear *em 

Will you please believe me, honey, that it hurts? 


A posteriori, Sadie, 


Please remember you're a lady 

And consider what you look like from the rear. 
The posterior elevation 

In undignified dilation 

Can but sabotage your amorous career. 


Ropert SeTON LAWRENCE. 
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Telegraph-Poles 


FRANK MOSS 


N its last financial year the Post Office 

Supplies Department bought over 126,000 
trees to turn into poles to carry the millions 
of miles of telegraph and telephone wire which 
form such an important part of our internal 
One-hundred-and- 
great 
number to use in a single year at a time when 
the policy is to put wires underground if 
But there are more than 4,000,000 
poles tracking our roads and sometimes taking 
a short-cut across country. 

Telegraph-poles are, in fact, a characteristic 
feature of the British landscape, and if, some- 
times, artists complain because they spoil the 
view, we certainly could not do without them. 
It will be many years before it is practical or 
economic to have all wires carried in under- 
ground conduits—almost certainly after the 
new poles being put up this year have served 
their useful life, and they can be expected to 
last forty years. 


communication system. 


twenty-six thousand poles sound a 


possible 


HE telegraph-pole we take for granted at 
the roadside has a hard life 
It has to withstand 
the force of gales of 60 m.p.h. and more and, 


doors winter and summer 


the immense weight which 
can build up on the wires when snow freezes 
in a blizzard. It is considered fair game by 
innumerable and 
the soil, and also by and even the 
woodpecker. A fallen pole can disrupt com- 
munications over a wide area, and reliability 
is the one service expected from the pole 

It is not therefore, that the 
greatest care is taken in the selection of a tree 
More than a century of 
experience has shown that Scots pine is, taken 
all round, the best for poles, and 90 per cent 


even more trying, 


fungi micro-organisms in 


insects 


surprising, 


to make a pole 


of the poles purchased last year were of this 
variety. Douglas fir, larch, and spruce made 
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It is out of 


up the balance. During the late war, when the 
Post Office was restricted to home-grown trees, 
it included some other varieties, such as Wey- 
mouth and Corsican pine. Last year it could 
find only 12,500 suitable poles at home. The 
balance came from Scandinavia, which has 
supplied the great majority of our poles 
during the last hundred years. One exporter 
in Norway, indeed, sent so many poles that 
before the war he found it worth while to 
build special ships to carry them. 

Shape counts with British poles. 
Travellers abroad are sometimes astonished 
and amused——by the odd and varied shapes of 
the telegraph-poles marching across the 
country. In Britain poles are prepared in 
about fifty different standard sizes according 
to the work they will have to perform, varying 
from a light 16-footer to a monster 70 feet 
high and 7 feet round the base, weighing over 
aton. The average or medium pole is about 
45 feet long. 

But all the poles are carefully shaped, not 
merely for the sake of uniformity, but also for 
efficiency. The tree is sized up as a potential 
pole by experts before it is cut. It is tapered 
and smoothed by machinery and, at the same 
time, any cuts or holes required to take 
furnishings are made Then the pole is 
seasoned for a period which must vary with its 
size. The water content must be brought 
down to a certain figure and an inspector may 
check on this by removing a small amount of 
sawdust and weighing the water it contains. 


our 


O protect telegraph-poles against the in- 
numerable insect pests which attack dead 
wood, they are treated with chemicals under 
high pressure, which forces the chemicals right 
into the wood. The chemicals protect against 
micro-organisms and insects, but they do not 
deter the woodpecker, a bird which appears to 











have been increasing in numbers during the 
present century. The woodpeckers’ attack on 
telegraph-poles was first seriously noticed 
about 1932, and since then there has been 
continuous skirmishing between the birds and 
the men whose job is to preserve the poles. 

The woodpecker can dig out a hole as much 
as 6 inches deep and 4 inches across, enough 
to weaken a pole to the point where it requires 
expensive replacement. At first deterrent 
chemicals were tried, but the woodpeckers 
took no notice of creosote. The holes were 
filled with concrete or patched with iron, but 
the persistent woodpecker, having taken a 
fancy to a pole, would simply dig round it or 
make another hole. 

Then ornithologists suggested that the 
woodpeckers were deceived by the hum of the 
wires into thinking the pole was alive with 
insects, and that if the wires were silenced the 
woodpeckers would leave the poles alone. 
Strips of lead were used for silencing, and it 
seemed likely that attacks had been dis- 
couraged. But some woodpeckers, at any 
rate, were not averse to silent poles, and it 
looks as if the woodpeckers’ onslaughts must 


continue to be a natural hazard of the life of 


a pole. Of course, the number of poles 
attacked, generally in the spring, is very small 
compared with the total number in existence. 
The theory has been advanced that wood- 
peckers turned their attention to poles because 
improved forest management and much cut- 
ting had reduced the number of dead trees, 
the birds’ natural targets. But what the 
woodpecker gets out of attacking a pole, 
except a thrill, remains a mystery! 


HE weather remains a much more esrious 

threat to the life of a pole. Over a mile 
of telegraph-line the average weight of the 
wire supported by the poles is about 40 Ib. 
Weather conditions which produce a deposit 
of ice on the wire can increase this weight to 
150 Ib. to the mile. This is likely to find the 
weak point of an ageing pole, and down it 
comes, perhaps bringing others with it. A 
single storm some years ago broke or brought 
down sixty-nine poles between Penrith and 
Keswick. 

When a pole is broken, its life is finished. It 
may have been serving for anything from 
twenty years upwards, the average life being 
about forty years. A few poles have stood for 
as much as seventy or eighty years before being 
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retired. It is fascinating to think that the dull, 
ordinary-looking pole at the roadside may 
have been placed there when Queen Victoria 
was celebrating her first Jubilee. Anyone 
interested in the age of a pole can usually 
discover it by looking for its birth certificate 
about five feet above ground. This gives the 
year it was cut, as also its class and possibly 
in code the species of tree and method of 
preserving it. 

The Post Office keeps a record of every pole 
from the moment it is acquired, with details of 
its origin and every incident during its service, 
such as accidents or removal to make way for 
a heavier type. 

Keeping the poles and the wires they carry 
in good order are inspectors and linesmen. 
Training and experience enable an inspector 
to tell a great deal about the condition of a 
pole by tapping it below ground-level with a 
light hammer, rather on the same principle as 
the railway wheel-iapper works. After the 
war, during which replacements had to be kept 
at a minimum, most of the poles in the country 
were tapped in this way. 

The linesmen are craftsmen who take pride 
in their work and their part in keeping open 
communications. They work in all weathers 

and it is just the weather that must make 
being at the top’ of a pole extremely un- 
comfortable that makes the greatest demands 
on their services. On old poles you can see 
the scars of the climbing-irons. Nowadays 
poles are usually equipped with steps, and 
ladders are much more used, but the old-time 
linesman seemed able to climb up a pole as 
easily as he walked on the ground. 

We owe the now-familiar poles with cross- 
bars and insulators to W. T. Cooke—from 
1843. Only a short time later the principle of 
the underground telegraph-cable was patented. 
The first telegraph-wire to be carried on poles 
was between Slough and Paddington to serve 
the railway. The first message to be trans- 
mitted on non-railway affairs was a warning 
to arrest a suspected murderer travelling by 
train. The incident attracted world-wide 
attention to the telegraph, and since then the 
messages carried on the poles have outpaced 
criminals on thousands of occasions, 

To-day hundreds of poles are scheduled to 
come down as the wires go underground, but 
in rural areas poles are still much more 
economical. Surprisingly, the familiar wooden 
poles are cheaper to maintain than steel 
supports, and they last longer. 
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The Wrong Kind 





ALBERT HUNT 


HE trouble with me is I always end up by 

running into the wrong kind of people. 
It happens like that everywhere I go. Mean 
kind of people, the sort who can never under- 
stand anything that’s different from their own 
point of view, people who never seem to see 
things the way I do. 

There was, for instance, that poetry expert 
in France. I'd had rather a stroke of luck. 
The manuscript of a poem that had been 
missing for nearly a hundred years had come 
into my hands. I can’t actually claim to have 
discovered it, but what really happened was 
no less remarkable. For some time I'd been 
dabbling in telepathy, thought-transference, 
messages from the other world, and one day 
after a particularly intense bout of automatic 
writing—-that's to say, stuff you make up in 
a kind of trance—I woke up to find that I'd 
copied out the whole of this missing poem. 


There it was, as clear as anything, a sheet of 


paper covered with lines of verse and headed 
*Chasse Spirituelle’, with the name of the poet 
‘Arthur Rimbaud’ at the bottom 

Now, I can't claim to be a_ particularly 
literary sort of person, but, as it happened, I'd 
heard of this piece of goods. What's more, 
when I checked the writing, which wasn’t a bit 
like my ordinary hand, | found it was so much 
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like 2 facsimile of Rimbaud's own scribble that 
even ‘an expert would be hard put to it to see 
the difference. As a matter of fact, the 
difference wasn’t discovered until a publisher 
had paid me a lot of money for the manuscript 
and brought out a special edition in blue and 
gold. Then this poetry fellow I told you about 
came on the scene—and I suddenly realised 
I'd made a mistake. I'd forgotten to mention 
to the publisher how I came to get hold of the 
manuscript-—and that this meddling 
pedant was throwing words like ‘forgery’ 
around, it occurred to me that some people 
have mean and perverted minds. Anyway, I 
wasn't taking any risks. 

I can’t go into the worrying details of how 
I left the country, but I can assure you that 
when I got back to England, with a certain 
amount of capital and a new name, the thing 
I wanted most of all was a little peace and 
security. A pleasant, comfortable post, with 
short hours and long holidays and a salary 
just large enough to eke out my dwindling 
deposits—this is what J was looking for as I 
scanned the advertisements in the London 
dailies. A respectable middle-class profession. 
I thought about the matter carefully. Then, 
one grey winter morning, | made up my 
mind. 


now 





CAN only describe the offices of the Dunn's 

Scholastic Agency by the one adjective, 
‘dim’. The staircase leading up to that den 
on the first floor was so dim that you had to 
feel your way up, step by step. The inquiry- 
desk, too, was dim, shrouded behind a thick 
frosted-glass window. But the dimmest thing 
in all that place was the clerk sitting behind 
that desk. He had a round, shiny bald head, 
and his owlish eyes popped green through 
thick layers of spectacle. When he spoke, I 
decided that some education wouldn't have 
done him any harm. ‘Well, what is it?’ he 
muttered between rows of too-even false 
teeth. 

I told him I was looking for a post as a 
teacher of French. 

*Subjects?’ he asked. 

I repeated that French was my subject, but 
he didn’t seem to be listening. He pushed a 
brief printed form across the desk to me. 
‘Fill in five copies of this,’ he said. 

When I'd finished them, he put down his 
crossword puzzle and stamped bad-temperedly 
through a door marked ‘Private: No Admit- 
tance.’ 

I waited. Five minutes. 
quarter of an hour. 

At last, the door opened, and the fat face 
was leering at me once more over the desk. 
*Mr Dunn says he'll put you on the books, 
but he doesn’t think you’ve much chance.’ 

*But Ive spent nearly all my life in France.’ 

“Any certificates?’ 

“Well, not exactly.’ 

‘Degrees? Diplomas?’ 

I shook my head. 

*Them things is important,’ he said. 
testimonials. And references.’ 

“I see,” I said. 

‘It'll cost you a quid to be put on the 
books.’ 

*There’s just one more thing I'd like to 
mention,’ I said. ‘It’s a question of expenses. 
For example, I'm interested fust now in a job 
up in the north of Scotland, but it’s a question 
of the fare there and back. For the interview, 
you know.’ 

“You don’t need to worry about that,’ said 
the clerk, ‘you'll never get an interview. But 
if you do, the usual thing is to pay your 
expenses, unless you turn the job down.’ 

‘That's what I hoped,’ I said. 

“As I said before, itll cost you a quid.’ 

A pound. I reckoned the information I'd 
got out of him was well worth a pound. Still, 


Ten minutes. A 


“And 
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I’m not made of money—so | smiled at him 
to cheer him up. ‘I don’t think I'll bother 
after all,’ I said, and, turning on my heel, I 
pushed out through the heavy door and groped 
my way down the dim, gloomy staircase. 


URING the next few weeks | worked as 

hard as I’ve ever done in my life. It 
isn’t an easy thing for a middle-aged man who 
left the local council school at the age of 
fourteen to become a qualified teacher at that 
time of life. For instance, | began by wasting 
a lot of time on the certificates, and it wasn’t 
until I'd failed for the third time to make any- 
thing that looked reasonably convincing that 
I suddenly realised what a fool I was. It was 
a hundred to one chance that I'd ever have 
to produce the things, provided——-and this was 
the important thing—-provided I had enough 
honest witnesses to vouch for me. Once I 
understood this it became simply a matter of 
choosing a sufficiently credible past. 

After one or two sessions with Who's Who 
I succeeded in finding a number of schools 
where the old headmasters were now either 
retired or dead (preferably the latter), and it 
wasn't long before I had a pretty impressive 
record. I'd been educated at a northern 
grammar-school. From there I'd won a 
scholarship to Oxford, where I'd taken a 
second class honours degree (in all honesty I 
felt that I should never have been capable of 
taking a first). After that, I'd taught for a 
time at an independent school in Derbyshire, 
until I went to France just before the war. 
After spending the war years in the Resistance 
(this was very nearly true, for, after all, the 
black market was a pretty disruptive force 
during the occupation), I'd taken a teaching 
post at a school in Marseilles (they'd given me 
a glowing testimonial in French). But now, 
wishing to settle again in England... All 
told, I felt it was a record that any headmaster 
could be proud of. 

The actual testimonials caused me little or 
no trouble at all. I simply typed out large 
numbers of copies and only signed one set of 
originals, in case they should be asked for. 
Referees, however, caused me a certain amount 
of thought. 


I was able to solve the problem, 
fortunately, because I happen to have a good 
many acquaintances all over the country. I 


chose three referees. One was a retired 
university lecturer, who now lived, I decided, 


in a Devonshire village. The second was the 
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headmaster of the school I had taught in 
before the war. I gave an address in York for 
him-—my favourite second cousin lived there. 
The third was a Catholic priest who lived in 
the south of France. I next arranged with my 
cousin in York and my friend in Devon that 
any requests for information about me should 
be sent on, by them, to my London address. 
The non-existent priest I left to chance 
Provence is a long way away. 

The most enjoyable part of my work was the 
acquiring of an Oxford degree. To make sure 
I had the right gown and hood, I paid a visit 
to Oxford. It was an interesting experience, 
for I'd never been there before—and if it cost 
me ten guineas of my shrinking capital, I'd 
calculated it would bring me at least sixty a 
year. And when, back in my suburban bed- 
sitter, | looked at myself and my robes in the 
mirror I felt ready to face the most exacting 
interview in the world. 


SHAN'’T easily forget the first school I went 

to look at—for, much against my will, I 
was nearly offered the job. Being a little in- 
experienced, | perhaps tried too hard, with the 
result that I had to resort to lying to get out 
of it-—a thing I've never enjoyed doing 


It was a big school in the East End of 


London. From the first, both building and 
pupils reminded me of thick slices of bread 
and jam, of narrow back streets, and my 
father on his way to sign on at the dole. I'd 
left that world once and for all, and I'd no 
intention of getting mixed up with it again. 
The headmaster, though, didn’t seem to fit 
at all. He was a young military type, with a 
brown moustache, who called himself Major 
something or other, and after asking me what 
things were like in Newcastle—for I'd used 
my northern address to help me with the 
expenses—he showed every inclination to take 


me on. I was stretching my brains to find 
something to upset him, when, by great good 
fortune, he happened to mention the school 
‘Just someone 


with a war record like yours to smarten up the 


cadet force what we need 
school corps,’ he said 
‘I'm sorry, sir,’ I 


shan't be 


said, ‘but I'm afraid | 
able to take part in military 
activities 

*But for God's sake, why not?’ 

He looked as if he had been slapped in the 
face with a water-melon. ‘Both for God's 
sake and for man’s,’ | said. 
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*But I don’t understand.’ 

*Dictates of conscience,’ I said. 
of heart.’ 

He looked at me acidly for some seconds. 
Then, ‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I wonder if 
you'd be good enough to wait in the other 
room?’ 

He didn’t even bother to call me in again. 
A few days later a letter was forwarded to me 
from my Newcastle aunt. It was a short letter 
beginning: ‘I regret to inform you...” but I 
didn’t worry about that very much, for in the 
envelope were my first earnings as a teacher 
the price of a return ticket from Newcastle 
to London, two nights out at an hotel, and 
three or four meals. For the first time in 
months I felt really respectable again. 


‘A change 


S Easter came and went, and the summer 
began to pass slowly away, I moved out 
of my suburban bed-sitter and took a flat in 
Chelsea. My earnings were fairly consistent, 
and on only two occasions did I fail to make 
anything at all. Both of them were at rather 
obscure schools, whose governing bodies had 
fads about wanting to appoint Oxford and 
Cambridge men. Since I was the only member 
of those universities to think of applying, I 
was, on each occasion, and in spite of my 
increasing skill, offered the post. It wasn’t 
this, though, that made me decide to think 
about settling down. 

The truth is I was tiring of my picaresque 
This wasn’t exactly the sort of 
peace and security I'd had in mind when I 
joined the boat at Dieppe as one person, and 
left it at another Besides, 
London, | thought, was a bit too near Paris 
not geographically, perhaps, but culturally, if 
you know what I mean. Some of those copies 
of the ‘ Chasse Spirituelle’ had already crossed 
the Channel, and, for all I knew, they might 
be followed by other nosey people asking a 
And so when I first 
caught sight of this school, buried in the heart 
of the Yorkshire dales, with a quiet little pub 
not fifty yards away and scarcely a policeman 
for miles, | took a good deal of trouble to get 
myself established there 

The headmaster made things easy. He was 
an old, old man, with a round, podgy stomach 
and two plump little legs that scarcely touched 
the floor as he sat by his old-oak desk. ‘Ah, 
come in, my boy,’ he said. Do 
you smoke? Dreadful habit, | always thougbt.’ 


existence. 


Newhaven as 


lot of stupid questions. 


*Do sit down. 





He handed me a cigarette and lit one him- 
self. ‘And how’s Oxford these days?’ 

‘Well, it’s a good many years since I was 
there,’ I began 

But he cut in: ‘When you’re as old as I am, 
you always imagine younger fellows have just 
come down.’ 

For some time we talked about punts on the 
river, and cricket in the parks, and May 
morning, and commemoration balls — the old 
man was so enthusiastic that I began to be 
genuinely sorry that | knew about these things 
only at second-hand. 

When he began to dry up, I asked: ‘Would 
it be before or after Zuleika Dobson that you 
were there?’ and that started him all over 
again. 

At last, he turned to me, and said, rather 
suddenly: ‘You're not a Catholic, by any 
chance?’ 

“Why, no,” I said. 

‘That Catholic priest in France you gave 
me as a reference. I’ve not heard a word from 
him. Not that I’d have believed a word he 
said, anyway.’ 

“You had other references. I trust...’ 

“Two excellent references, really excellent. 
I shouldn’t, of course, tell you this, I suppose, 
A most 


but they were most satisfactory. 
charming letter from a Mr Willis in Devon- 


shire. Retired there, is he? Must think of 
retiring sometime myself. . .’ 

He mumbled on again for a time, then 
suddenly added: ‘Not that I’m a bigot, you 
know. I thank God I'm not a bigot—but I 
just couldn't appoint a papist to the staff of 
this school.’ 

He sat for a time drawing circles on his 
blotting-paper. At last, he said: *Then that’s 
all right, then. Term begins 14th September.’ 

‘About my testimonials,” I said, ‘you'll 
want to see the originals, | suppose.” I was 
rather proud of my originals, but he waved 
them aside. 

*I think we can trust each other,’ he said. 

“7 hope So, sir,” l replied. 

I made my way to the school office so 
genuinely touched that I added much less than 
my expense account. Then I 
walked down the road to the little pub and 
booked a room there from the middle of 
September. 


usual on to 


SETTLED down very quickly to my new 
life. At first one or two of the boys used 
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to think it rather odd that I seldom bothered 
to teach them much French—but when they 
found out that I didn’t interfere with them so 
long as they left me alone, I soon became 
fairly popular. Once, an inspector was sent 
along to watch me teach, but I happened to 
run into him in the bar the night he arrived. 
‘I’m glad you've come,’ I said. ‘There's one 
point I’ve been wanting to ask you for a long 
time. Perhaps you'll show me to-morrow 
how you would set about teaching French 
irregular verbs.’ 

‘French?’ he said. ‘I can’t speak a word of 
French.’ 

So we had a few drinks at the county's 
expense, and he never came back again. 

I suppose I could have stayed at that school 
for the rest of my life, but, to tell you the truth, 
after a couple of years of schoolteaching I 
began to run short of money. I searched 
around for ideas. I began by offering extra 
coaching at two guineas a night. One or two 
doting parents took me up on this and sent 
their children along from time to time. I gave 
the children five shillings in return on condi- 
tion they went off and stopped bothering me. 
Next, I tried selling examination papers, but 
the income from that was too trivial to count. 
And even when I added in small luxuries like 
radiograms and movie-cameras that I'd 
managed to get for myself on school requisi- 
tions it still didn’t compensate me for the 
hardship of trying to live on a_ teacher's 
salary. 

At last, I came to the conclusion that in 
spite of my ideals and sense of vocation I 
should have to leave the teaching profession. 
At the beginning of one January term, after 
the Christmas holidays, I simply decided not 
to trouble to go back. 

I realise now, of course, that I should have 
remembered to hand in a term's notice. I 
suppose, too, that I made a mistake in not 
settling up with the landlord of the ‘Red Lion’ 
before I left. There are people to whom such 
trifling affairs are important, and I think it 
was this question of the hotel bill that made 
my present landlady behave in the way 
she has. 

She told me this afternoon that there’s been 
a man around here asking questions. She said 
he kept talking about breach of contract. And 
then, she said, he asked her something that I 
thought was very odd. He wanted to know if 
she'd seen me with anything that looked like a 
very valuable sports cup. 
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“And what did you tell him?’ I asked with 
interest 

“I said that on the night you arrived you 
were Carrying a very queer-shaped package.’ 


The 


or 
» 


Ma 


*I see,” I said, and went upstairs to pack my 
bags 

As I said at the beginning, I always end up 
by running into the wrong kind of people. 


ic Midget 


The Coming of the Transistor 








Dr J. 


*ROM the dust and dirt released by burning 

coal British scientists are extracting one 

of the most extraordinary metals in the world. 

It is germanium, a dull grey metal from which 

we make the tiny electronic gadgets called 
transistors. 

The transistor is a crystal of germanium no 
bigger than a pea. It is taking the place of the 
cumbersome and fragile valve around which 
our modern electronics industry has grown. 
Transistors are giving us portable television 
sets and wrist-radios that will work from 
power generated by body-heat; they are going 
into the electronic instruments that control 
our guided missiles; they are helping us to 
build computors that approach the efficiency 
of the human brain; and they are ushering 
in the automatic factories that will bring great 
social and economic changes in the next ten 
years 

The science of electronics is taking over 
control of our workaday world. Electronic 
mechanisms have become the brains of the 
machine, and man is entering a push-button 
age that will change the pattern of our civilisa- 
tion. The little crystals of metal we call tran- 
sistors have done much to make this possible. 
| ALF-A-CENTURY ago the invention of 

the radio valve gave man a way of con- 
trolling and amplifying electric-currents as he 
could not do before. From the valve came 
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radio, television, radar, and all the other com- 
plex electronic gadgets that have intruded 
into every aspect of our daily lives. 

During the Second World War electronics 
grew so fast that it became the brain and 
nervous system of our war machine. When 
the war ended, the thriving, zestful science of 
electronics was ready to serve us in innumer- 
able peace-time ways. But by this stage pro- 
gress in electronics was being restricted by 
the shortcomings of the valve itself, on which 
the entire industry was based. 

The valve, with its bundle of bits of wire 
sealed up in a thin glass tube, ought never to 
have been allowed. It is inherently fragile and 
unreliable, and has a limited useful life. A 
supply of electric-current is needed to heat 
the filament; yet if the valve is not cooled 
to get rid of the heat, it will burn itself out. 
Also, there is a limit to the smallness of a 
valve, and that limit has just about been 
reached in practice. 

When electronics was synonymous with 
domestic radio, the valve did an admirable 
job of work. With only half-a-dozen valves 
in a radio set, the chances of failure are small. 
In a television twenty-four 
valves, the valve-failure is 
quadrupled. And in an electronic computer, 
carrying thousands of valves, trouble becomes 
a probability rather than a possibility. 

Nowadays we are increasing the com- 
plexity of electronic mechanisms and giving 


set containing 


possibility of 





them many more jobs to do. A fifth of the 
cost of a modern fighter-plane may be spent 
on the electronic devices packed into it. So 
the size and reliability, the power-needs and 
sturdiness of the valves become steadily more 
critical. By the end of the war, the scope of 
the electronics industry was being restricted 
by the limitations of the valve. Then, in 1948, 
scientists at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in the U.S. found that a little crystal of ger- 
manium metal could be used in place of a 
valve. The transistor had arrived. 


N its electrical behaviour, germanium is an 

eccentric metal. It will allow a current of 
electricity to flow in one direction through it, 
but resist electricity trying to flow the opposite 
way. A piece of germanium wire acts like the 
turnstile at a football match—it enforces one- 
way traffic. 

This idiosyncrasy enables germanium to 
operate as a valve in electronic devices. Its 
importance was recognised immediately, and 
since 1948 an immense research effort has been 
put into the development and improvement of 
germanium transistors’ 

In place of the valve, we now have a tiny 
metal crystal that can control and amplify 
currents in electronic mechanisms. The tran- 
sistor is almost unbreakable; it will, for 
example, withstand the tremendous shocks 
that it meets in guided missiles. It is reliable 
and has virtually nothing to go wrong; 
properly made, a transistor could last for a 
hundred years. 

The transistor needs so little power to 
operate it that a flea jumping up and down six 
times a minute would provide the energy it 
requires. Transistors do not emit heat, so 
that several of them can be packed closely 
alongside each other to save space. 

The transistor is tiny by comparison with 
the normal valve; a typical one is no bigger 
than a match-head. 

Like any other device, the transistor has its 
snags. But research in the last five years has 
been so successful that most of the difficulties 
have been overcome. Hundreds of thousands 
of transistors are already in practical use. 


THE MAGIC MIDGET 


HIS demand for transistors has meant a 

corresponding demand for germanium 
itself. In 1939 germanium was a rare metal, 
costing £700 a pound. Its ores are scattered 
thinly through the materials of the earth's 
crust, and the metal is difficult to extract. 
Much of it comes as a by-product from the 
zine industry. 

In Britain we are fortunate in having traces 
of germanium in our coal, and the metal is 
being extracted from gasworks flue-dust. 
There are 2000 tons of germanium in the coal 
mined in Britain every year. 

The success of the transistor has turned 
largely on germanium’s purification. Pure 
germanium is a poor conductor of electricity. 
But in making transistors the metal is ‘im- 
purified’ to within extremely fine limits by 
adding traces of arsenic and other elements. 
This means that pure germanium must be pure 
to start with. And to-day germanium is being 
made purer than any other industrial metal. 
Germanium has been refined until it contains 
only | part of impurity in 10 billion parts of 
the metal—this is equivalent to a pinch of 
salt in a 3S-wagon trainload of sugar. 

British chemists have played a leading role 
in this research, and British germanium is of 
such high quality that it is in demand all over 
the world, including in the U.S. 

At the present time the versatility of ger- 
manium transistors is increasing almost day 
by day. The small size, instantaneous action, 
and low power requirements of the modern 
transistor have, for example, made possible 
the introduction of a nation-wide automatic 
telephone system. 

Iransistors are giving us new types of 
electronic ‘brain’ to help us unravel the mathe- 
matical tangles of modern life. These com- 
putors will soon be predicting the weather 
for us, days or even weeks ahead. They are 
taking over control of the congested air-routes 
of the world, mapping out the flight-plans 
of planes and guiding them safely from one 
airport to another. 

A generation from now we shall wonder 
how we managed to exist in the days before 
we found transistors in the germanium of 
our coal. 





Twice-Told Tales 





LXIII.—Milicent’s Good-bye 


{From Chambers’s Journal of March 1856] 


: OU cannot mean what you say, Milicent! 
Many a woman has sacrificed her 

happiness to her pride; take care, for your 

own sake, how you add to the number!’ 

Had there been any vacillation in Milicent 
Tyrrell’s mind, this adjuration would have 
fixed it. She perceived in it the implied 
reproach upon the vehemence of her character, 
which had wounded her so often—which had 
brought her, in fact, to the alternative against 
which her lover warned her. It strengthened 
her, however; it gave fire to the eyes that 
might have softened, and firmness to the voice 
that would have trembled. She answered 
calmly enough: ‘I do mean what I say,’ she 
said; ‘and | shall not sacrifice my happiness. 
We should not be happy together: you are 
hard and cold, and I am passionate and head- 
strong, as you tell me. Your faults lie deep; 
they never shew on the surface—they mislead 
you as to yourself—-they make you harsh and 
unforgiving to me. I could not live with a 
man that was always watching me to detect 
and reprove; | should learn to hate my 
husband in the character of censor and judge. 
Life would be one fierce quarrel, ever growing 
fiercer. No, Luke, it is because I would have 
neither of us miserable that | am resolved to 
end our engagement.’ She stood erect and 
resolute. 

Luke made a few turns in the room; hard 
and cold as she called him, it was difficult for 
him to speak as firmly as she had done. 

‘But you are he said at 
length, ‘by ties that the caprice of a moment 
cannot years’ your 
father’s wishes; more than all—-you constrain 
me to say it, Milicent-—-your own confessions 
and promises must withhold you. Have you 
not loved me?’ he asked passionately; ‘or 
has the past been a part and a lie?’ 

‘If,’ she replied scornfully, ‘your words 
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bound to me,’ 


break my ten love, 


were anything to me now, I should resent such 
language. Have I loved you?—well enough 
to submit to be pupil, culprit, slave almost! I 
have learned to dread your presence in the 
height of any innocent enjoyment, knowing 
you would see some fault to blame. Hard 
constructions have been put on all I did and 
was. You have schooled me in every relation 
of life, in every petty detail of conduct, as if 
you had been, in fact, my husband. No 
husband, in fact, shall so school me: the 
wife’s position is an equal one, and you would 
degrade it. No!’ she cried eagerly; ‘I have 
borne much—I will not marry to such bondage! 
Often have I said: “If Luke acts thus again, 
it shall be the last time.”” The last time is now 
come; nothing will move me! As for your 
love, you delude yourself; you love rule and 
self too well : 

‘Stop!’ cried Luke, interrupting her, ‘for I 
can bear no more: I should be bent indeed 
upon my own misery if I urged you further. 
Strange, that we have thus deceived ourselves 

that instead of loving me, such an intense 
bitterness is burning in your heart! What 
blind dreamers we are!’ 

‘I, too, have dreamed,’ said Milicent; ‘ you 
are not alone in your disappointment; but it 
is all over. Mr Forrester, good-bye.’ 

Her attitude, as she held out her hand, was 
as firm and stately as ever, but her averted 
eyes gleamed with suppressed emotion, and 
her flushed cheeks were wet with tears. He 
had meant to take his farewell without another 
word, but a’ glance into the proud troubled 
face of the girl moved him with an irresistible 
yearning. ‘Milicent!” he exclaimed with 
vehement tenderness; but a movement 
arrested the words. He saw it would be in 
vain. Why should he subject dignity and love 
to be trampled under foot? ‘Milicent,’ he 
repeated more calmly, ‘farewell!’ 





Charity 


JOHN WATNEY 


At one time my mother lived at 21 Hans 
Place, which is now part of the French 
Consulate General's office in London. But 
at that period, when domestic servants were 
cheap and easy to get, it was looked upon as 
a medium-sized town house for the sort of 
people who would have a country house as 
well, and spend most of the summer abroad, 
anyhow. 

The house itself, red-bricked and Victorian, 
was divided into three very separate depart- 
ments. There was the' basement, where the 
cook, whose name I have now forgotten, 
ruled with perspiring despotism and my two 
brothers and I, as a special treat, would be 
allowed to help or hinder her when she was 
making fudge, a kind of brown sticky toffee 
of which we were very fond. 

There was the centre of the house, where 
my stepfather and mother lived. This part 
has remained in my memory as a quiet and 
shrouded place, perhaps because my mother 
was often ill and would lie in her room for 
days on end with the curtains drawn, unable 
to see anyone, and we would always be 
told to stop talking and walk on tiptoe as 
we passed her door, and perhaps also because, 
next to her room, was my stepfather’s dressing- 
room, smelling of leather boots and harness 


he was a great hunting-man—where, when we 
were naughty, we were ceremoniously and 
not too severely beaten with an old flat- 
backed hairbrush of his. 

On the top floor, divided from the rest of 
the house by a wooden gate, was our nursery, 
where a succession of nannies and governesses 
ruled with varying degrees of success. Here, 
as far as we were concerned, was the real 
life of the house, the centre of activity and 
noise, learning and crying. Here it was that 
we first heard about charity. 

Of course, for some time before that we had 
known about charity, but it had always been 
presented to us in the form of a threat. If we 
would not eat our sago pudding—the memory 
of those glaucous lumps looking so like frogs’ 
spawn swimming in milk still makes me gulp 
we would be told to ‘think of all the poor little 
starving boys and girls who would give 
anything to have some lovely sago pudding.’ 
If we carelessly broke a toy, we would be told 
to think of the children whose parents were 
If we were fretful 
or naughty, we would be reminded that there 
were many unfortunate children who would 
be only too pleased to take our place. 

It was not until Miss Sparshott, a cultivated 
lady who had taken a teacher's degree at 
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too poor to buy them toys. 
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London University, came to us as governess 
that we began to hear of the active side of 
charity. ‘Charity,’ she would say, sitting with 
her back to the fire at the head of the nursery 
table, ‘consists of giving to those less fortunate 
than ourselves. It is the finest action a person 
can do, and it brings its own reward.’ 

We were immediately fired with enthusiasm 
and determined to put Miss Sparshott's advice 
into practice. Unfortunately we lacked both 
the opportunity and the means. Most of our 
weekly pocket-money of sixpence a head went 
on sweets and small toys, while there appeared 
to be, in the limited range of our friends, none 
of those ‘poor starving children’ we were 
always told to remember. Indeed, they were 
all extremely sleek, well-fed, and, in most 
cases, wealthier than us. However, we 
decided to keep a careful watch-out for the 
first opportunity of performing a charitable 
deed. 


E used to go every day to Hyde Park and, 

because it was thought good for the 
development of our self-reliance, we were 
allowed to go once a week without governess 
or parental guidance. 

We always, alone or escorted, took the same 
course. Skirting the drinking-water fountain 
in Hans Place, which we were told was only 
used by tramps and urchins and never by 
well-brought-up boys, we would walk down 
Hans Road and into Brompton Road, then 
along the whole frontage of Harrods, the 
store where my mother had an account and 
we our hair cut once a month. Here we would 
dawdle, staring in at the windows and stopping 
finally at the main entrance to watch the 
shoppers going in and out, and try and guess 
by the shapes of the parcels they carried the 
goods they had bought. Then we would go 
on up to Knightsbridge, cross the road, buy 
our comics at a tiny one-storey bookseller 
next to the Hyde Park Hotel—it is still there, 
but has now become a florist—and then into 
the park by the Albert Gate. 

Sometimes we would vary the latter part of 
the course and, instead of crossing the road, 
continue up to Hyde Park Corner and go into 
the park by the larger gates there. We did 
this in order to pass by St George’s Hospital, 
for here there was a, to us, strange and 
intriguing device : a small square box with a 
slot in it was nailed to the railings and was 
connected to the main body of the hospital 
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by asloping tube. Above the box was written: 
*Please give generously for the support of the 
hospital.’ 

It was Miss Sparshott who had first drawn 
our attention to this feature and had told 
us that the hospital collected, through the 
donation of small coins, hundreds of pounds 
to provide sick people with the medicine and 
care they needed. We knew all about collect- 
ing, for Miss Sparshott had, for some time 
now, set us to collecting sheets of silver-paper, 
which, though small in themselves, made, when 
crumpled, huge silver balls, which, she said, 
when sent to a hospital, could be melted down 
into real silver coins and used to buy even 
more medicine and care for the sick. It was, 
therefore, not long before a portion of our 
weekly pocket-money went to St George’s 
Hospital, and, though it meant the loss of a 
few sweets, we were amply rewarded by the 
exciting tinkle the coins made as they rattled 
down the tube and the final plonk as they 
landed on what we could only imagine to be 
a huge pile of wealth rather like the golden 
nuggets in a pirate’s chest. 

But we were on the lookout for something 
bigger and more spectacular, something that 
would bring into Miss Sparshott’s rather 
earnest eyes a look of real pleasure, and give 
us that reward of which she spoke, in her 
spluttering voice, so enthusiastically. 


NE day, on one of our unescorted days, 

we were passing Harrods when we 
noticed a new installation in the main hall. 
Pushing our way through the swing-doors, 
we stood in a grave and thoughtful silence in 
front of the instrument. It was a sort of 
rounded metal box with a slot in it, standing 
on a pedestal. On it was printed in large clear 
letters the cryptic message: ‘Please put your 
bus tickets in here.’ 

‘What's it for?’ 
brother, Norman. 

*I don’t know,’ I replied. 

*You must know.’ 

‘Let's ask somebody,’ said Walter, my 
other brother. 

Near by, a tall, severe-looking shopwalker 
was talking to a young girl assistant. I went 
up to him and said: ‘Please, sir, can you tell 
me what that thing is for?’ 

He turned round quickly and asked sharply: 
*What thing?’ 

I pointed to the instrument. 


asked my youngest 








‘It’s a box for putting old bus tickets in,’ he 
said. 

I] was intrigued by the word old. ‘Only old 
ones?’ | asked. 

“Well, you wouldn’t want to put new ones 
in, would you?” He turned away, but the girl 
assistant had walked off. I heard him say: 
‘Oh, Miss Thomas, there’s just one other 
thing,’ and he strode, waving his arms, after 
her. 

* Well,’ asked Norman when I got back, ‘ what 
did he say?’ 

‘It’s for putting old bus tickets in,’ I replied. 
‘Only old ones, not new ones.’ 

*Why?’ 

I had had a little time to think about it and, 
being the eldest, | knew that it was up to me 
to give an explanation if I could. 

‘It looks,” I said, ‘rather like the collecting- 
box at St George's.’ 

*But why old bus tickets?’ 

“Well, we collect old pieces of silver-paper, 
don’t we?’ I said. ‘Perhaps they collect these 
bus tickets and send them to the hospital, just 
as we send the silver-paper.’ 

*What would the hospital do with old bus 
tickets?’ 

‘Perhaps they sell them back to the bus 
company to be used again. Yes, I bet that’s 
what itis. The bus company must use millions 
and millions of tickets, and I bet they would 
be jolly pleased to get some of them back.’ 

“Nobody seems to be putting tickets into 
it,’ said Walter, who had been silently watch- 
ing the contraption while we were speaking. 

‘Perhaps it's a bit early,’ | said. 

But it soon became only too plain that 
people were almost completely ignoring the 
box. In the twenty minutes or so we were 
there only two women, out of the many 
hundreds who came in by the swing-doors, 
put their tickets in the slot. 

‘They won't get many that way,’ I said, 
‘and I bet they need many more tickets than 
silver-paper, because, after all, a bus ticket 
can’t be as valuable as silver.’ 

‘Some of the more expensive tickets might 
be,’ said Walter. 

*Most of these are penny fares,’ I said. 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘People don’t spend much on bus tickets. 
Everyone knows that.’ 

We watched a little longer. 
any tickets in the slot at all. 
‘If only we could do something,’ I said. 
*But what?’ 


No one put 


CHARITY 


‘I don’t know.” And then I had The Idea. 
‘I do, though. We go out and collect tickets 
in the streets and in the park. There are 
always thousands there, particularly around 
the bus stops.” This was in the days before 
collecting-boxes were installed in buses and 
the bus tickets used to lie, like coloured 
confetti, around the stops and across the 
grass in Hyde Park. ‘And we'll try and get 
the highest-value tickets possible,’ I said, ‘so 
the hospital can make lots and lots of money.’ 


E ran out of the store and up to Knights- 

bridge, and when we reached the bus 
stop at Hyde Park Corner we began collect- 
ing bus tickets. Luckily it was a fine sunny 
day and most of the tickets were fairly clean. 
At first we concentrated only on the denomina- 
tions of threepence and above; but later on, 
when we had entered the park, we picked up 
any that were clean. 

A policeman came up and looked at us 
rather suspiciously at one moment, but he 
was a round jolly man whom we knew well, 
and, apart from a jovial ‘Having a busy time 
to-day?’, he did not disturb us. It was only 
when our pockets were full of tickets and we 
were using our caps to get a few more together 
that two very smartly-dressed women stopped 
by us, and one of them said, in a disapproving 
tone of voice: ‘Well-behaved boys shouldn't 
be picking up dirty bus tickets.’ 

‘We're collecting them for the hospital,” I 
replied. 

*The hospital?’ said the woman in surprise. 

‘It's like collecting silver-paper,’ | explained. 
‘The hospitals sell the tickets back to the bus 
company and buy medicine for the sick 
people.’ 

‘I never knew that,” said the woman in 
astonishment. 

‘It's a new idea,’ I replied. ‘The hospitals 
are terribly short of money, you know,’ I 
added. 

The woman turned to her companion, 
‘It’s terrible to think they're reduced to this 
to raise funds. Remind me to increase my 
donation.’ Then she turned back to me. 
‘How long have you been collecting?’ she 
asked. 

*Allafternoon,’ I replied. *‘ Miss Sparshott 
she’s our governess,’ | added, in case she did 
not know—‘says that charity is the finest 
action a person can do, and brings its own 
reward.’ 
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‘She's quite right,’ said the woman, ‘and 
you're very good boys to listen to her.’ She 
snapped open her bag. ‘Here’s a present for 
each of you.’ She took out three half-crowns 
and gave one to each of us. At first we could 
only stare at the enormous wealth in our 
hands—-five weeks’ pocket-money—and then 
we managed to say ‘Thank you,’ and the two 
women smiled and went on their way. 

We did not collect much more after that as 
our pockets were already full of tickets and 
there was nowhere to put the money apart 
from our hands, and what with the cap in one 
and the money in the other there was nothing 
left with which to pick up the tickets. 


E hurried eagerly back to the store and, 

having burst in through the revolving 
doors, began, with great excitement and the 
laughter that comes naturally to children when 
they are doing a good action, to cram the 
tickets into the instrument. 

We had just emptied our caps and were 
beginning to dip into our pockets, when we 
suddenly heard a loud masculine voice 
shouting: ‘What do you little ruffians think 
you're doing?’ 

We stopped, appalled. It was the severe- 
looking shopwalker. He was glaring down 
at us and his face was quite white with anger. 

“We're putting bus tickets in the box,’ I 
said uncertainly. 

*I can see that,’ he said sarcastically. Then 
he wound his anger up again. ‘If you think 
we've gone to all the expense of putting a box 
here just for you to make a filthy mess of the 
place, scattering tickets everywhere, you've 
got another think coming.’ 

It was true that in our excitement some of 
the tickets had spilled on to the floor. ‘It’s 
all right,’ I said, ‘we'll pick them up and put 
them into the box too.’ 

*You'll do nothing of the kind,’ shouted the 
shopwalker. ‘You'll get out of here im- 
mediately, and take your filthy tickets with 
you, and if I ever catch you playing around 
this hall again I'll call a policeman, that’s 
what I'll do.’ 

Of course, he was only doing his duty, and 
it must have been very annoying to him to see 
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that the box the management had placed 
there to keep the place tidy had been, in his 
eyes, so misused. Nevertheless, as we fled out 
of the store, we could not see it that way. 

*What a horrible man,’ said Walter angrily. 

*He’s the most horrible man I've met in 
my life,’ I agreed. 

*When I’m grown up,’ he went on, ‘I’m go- 
ing to go in there and punch him on the nose.” 

*So will! I.’ 

‘But why did he chase us away?’ asked 
Norman. 

The problem had been worrying me, too. 
‘I don’t know,’ I said, ‘unless they’ve got 
enough.’ 

*But they never have enough silver-paper.’ 

*I know,’ I said, and then, as so often before 
when we had come up against the apparently 
inexplicable behaviour of the adult mind, I 
added: *‘Grown-ups do the oddest things.’ 


E trudged on towards home, Walter 

kicking the area railings in anger, and 
telling us of all the things he was going to do 
to the man when he grew up, Norman growing 
fretful and saying: ‘Why did he do it? 
Why?’ and I, walking in silence, trying 
desperately and ineffectually to put myself in 
the man’s place and try and see it from his 
point of view. 

At last, when we were halfway home, 
Norman changed the tenor of his questions. 
‘What are we going to do with all these 
tickets now?’ he asked. 

‘Throw them away.’ 

*“Where?’ 

‘Down the areas,’ I shouted, and, taking a 
handful of them out of my pockets, I threw 
them over the railings of the nearest area, and 
saw them fluttering down towards the 
garbage-cans and coal-buckets. My brothers 
followed suit, and soon we were racing, laugh- 
ing and shouting, down the street, scattering 
the tickets behind us as if we were leading a 
paper-chase. By the time we reached home 
we hadn't a single one left, but we had been 
very careful not to throw away our half- 
crowns. That at least was tangible proof 
that if charity had its disappointments, it had, 
too, its moments of reward. 








A Malayan Backwater 





A. W. 


Y veranda happened to look out on a 
tidal backwater, and a better place from 
which to study Malays would be hard to find. 
If a craze for water is anything to go by, then 
the Malays might well be newcomers to 
terra firma, because adults bath at least three 
times a day all the year round and the children 
spend nearly all their waking hours either in or 
on the water, be it fresh or salt. True, girl 
children give up this habit at a very early age, 
after which, though keen as ever on bathing, 
they seldom go out of their depth. 

Most of the houses abutting on the back- 
water were provided with the usual step- 
ladder which connects a Malay house to 
water, and, at first, it was rather alarming 
when the women carried almost new-born 
babies down to the water and completely 
submerged them two or three times in quick 
succession, but, as there was never a whimper, 
the tiny creatures must have liked the seem- 
ingly callous treatment. Now and again 
fowls had to submit to a ducking, preparatory 
perhaps to ceremonial killing for food, but, 
now that one comes to think of it, over- 
broody Highland hens were sometimes ducked 
to bring them back to their senses. Everything 
gets bathed sooner or later. 


yA have several superstitions and 
practices which, mutatis mutandis, are 
rather like some of our own. One such, for 
example, is the setting adrift at certain seasons 
of numbers of half coconut-shells from which 
all the meat has been scraped and in which 
lighted dips are placed. The effect as the 
Shells float past on the current is quite charm- 
ing—like a fleet of Portuguese men-of-war in 
full sail. 

In the west of Scotland the people have, or 
had, a similar custom, using transversely- 
halved turnips in place of coconut-shells. The 


DUNCAN 


turnips were carefully hollowed out to a thin 
translucent shell and on certain dead-calm 
evenings, lit up by a candle, set adrift on the 
sea. The custom may be a survival from our 
pagan days, like certain other customs, and 
it would be a pity to see such practices die 
out. 

Malays thoroughly believe in were-tigers 
and have many stories concerning humans 
who are able to turn into tigers. The stories 
are curiously reminiscent of those about old 
Highland witches who were said to be able 
to turn into hares on occasion. As similar 
beliefs are held by many races, the beliefs 
may all have had a common origin in ages 
past. 


gray are particularly fond of sea- 
foods of all kinds, including several 
sorts of seaweed. Almost daily a prahu laden 
with shellfish paddled into our backwater, 
when the musical cry ‘Karang-karang’, or 
*Cockles’, would bring out all the women, 
keen to buy as much as they could afford. 
Cockles are gathered at the estuaries at low 
tide, when thousands of acres of primeval silt, 
little thicker than pea-soup, blister and bubble 
in the sun—abode of mudskippers and other 
creepy creatures. The cockle-fishers slither 
over the ooze by means of a wooden platter, 
about four feet by three by an inch thick, on 
which one man sits crosslegged while another 
kneels at the rear on one knee and propels the 
thing with his free leg, though, as a rule, the 
platter, carrying a basket, is worked by one 
person. 

It is hair-raising work, because there is no 
bottom to the silt and an edgewise presenta- 
tion of the platter could be disastrous. 
Further, for some reason, this estuarine mud 
causes itchy sores on human skin if left on too 
long, so it must be carefully washed off at the 
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end of a session. Certain live corals sting 
like nettles, or worse, but one can hardly 
ascribe these mud ulcers to that. 

Many of the shellfish-gatherers belong to a 
breed known as Orang-laut, literally *‘ People 
of the Sea’, rather a misnomer, as the Orang- 
laut are in no sense salt-water sailors. As a 
result of a sedentary life, paddling about the 
estuaries, the Orang-laut have developed 
along peculiar lines—the men, at any rate. 
From the waist up they are beautifully 
muscled, but below the waist their develop- 
ment is puerile, so much so that my first 
glimpse of one of them standing erect gave me 
quite a shock. 


O return to our backwater. By far the 

most interesting thing to me was watching 
the toddlers learning to swim—much like 
young otters, and nearly as quickly. These 
two-year-olds could be seen at all hours of the 
day hanging on like grim death to the down- 
stream side of their family ladder, small bodies 
floating out horizontally and legs going like 
flails. After some time of this exercise they 
let go of the ladder for a moment, drifted down 
a foot or two, and then frantically ‘crawled’ 
back to the ladder and safety. These tactics 
were repeated over and over again with ever 
increasing distances to swim back until, in 
the course of an hour or two, even the most 
timid was giving a fair imitation of the crawl 
stroke, which appears to come naturally to 
those babies. Malay children undoubtedly 
have a keener sense of self-preservation than 
have ours of a like age, but it is likely that ours 
would learn to swim just as quickly if only 
our seas had a temperature of about ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit all the year round! To 
see Malays right, bale out, restep the mast, 
and jump into a capsized canoe is an astonish- 
ing sight. 


NE afternoon while studying life in the 
backwater there came a subtle change in 
its rhythm. Many of the younger men, 
instead of indulging in the customary siesta 
in the shade, busied themselves ashore and 
afloat, and there was an indefinable air of 
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expectancy about all the people, who were 
evidently looking forward to some pleasing 
event. 

Suddenly, out of a fairly clear sky, great 
raindrops began to fall, drops as big as 
pennies, which caused bubbles on the water. 
Then, with a roar, came a real tropical deluge, 
which hissed and boiled on the surface, off 
which the drops seemed to bounce. Mean- 
while a great shout had gone up and every 
able-bodied man, woman, and child rushed 
down to the water, all carrying a receptacle of 
some kind—cups, bowls, pots, pans, colanders, 
buckets, or baskets, and it really looked as if 
the whole community had gone daft for no 
apparent reason. People crowded the ladders, 
swarmed into dugout canoes, or just waded 
out into the water, all as wet as drowned 
rats, and still for no apparent reason. 

The rain soon began to ease off, and just as 
the last drops fell the backwater once again 
hissed and boiled as untold millions of small 
silvery fishes broke surface and writhed about 
on the top. This quite phenomenal rise and 
the hilarious scramble which followed defy 
any description as young and old kept falling 
off ladders or out of canoes, usually dragging 
others with them. The squealing, laughing, 
and shouting only stopped when the rise 
petered out at the end of about a quarter of 
an hour, but by that time most people had 
captured hundreds of the fry, which are 
evidently a great delicacy. 

This rise of fish seems to be an annual 
event, with visible signs and portents, to 
judge by the Malays’ air of expectancy, and 
the fish may be, perhaps, young trubok on 
their way to the sea, as their silvery dress 
seems to indicate. Trubok run up all the big 
rivers of Malaya, presumably to spawn. 
They are too bony to be pleasant eating, but 
their roe is a fair substitute for caviare when 
properly preserved in oil as done by some of 
the old Malay ladies. Whether the rain had 
anything to do with bringing on the rise is 
hard to say, though the Malays appeared to 
expect something of the kind, but it is possible 
that microscopic plankton which had been 
carried up aloft by evaporation came down in 
the heavy downpour—manna to ravenous 
young trubok. Such things do happen. 











Sakti 





FAY KING 


T happened in the year of the great drought. 
The veld was parched, the river-beds 
powder-dry. Overhead a cloudless, metal- 
blue sky capped the sweltering world day after 
endless day. Frantic little hooves had kicked 
up the cracked clay where once the wild 
beasts of the veld and bush had drunk deep 
each night. Swollen snouts and muzzies had 
bled as they dug despairingly for water. 

The herd of springbok that had grazed on 
the eastern viei for many years no longer raced 
across the veld like swift cloud-shadows; no 
longer leapt over full-swirling brown spruits; 
no longer minced in single file to the water-hole 
after dark. Many of them had died. Many 
more were in the painful process of dying. 
Those that still had strength moved away from 
familiar haunts, seeking water. 


N the second day of their journey Saki 

fell out of the herd. Her frail legs 
trembled, her tongue lolled between swollen 
lips, her eyes were dull and stunned. 

As the sun dropped like a ball of fire behind 
the high range of bare chrome hills, the little 
springbok stepped out of the bushes that 
encircled Sam Corrigan’s camp. She ap- 
proached the man without fear as he sat on 


an upturned saddle peeling potatoes and 
whistling tunelessly. 

*Holy crackers!’ Sam gasped, seeing her, 
knowing that of all veld creatures the spring- 
bok is the most man-shy and timid. 
on, now, my pretty girl.’ His voice trembled 
with excitement. He held out a hand and 
made soft, encouraging sounds in his throat. 

Suddenly, without any warning, Saki's thin 
legs seemed to snap, and she pitched forward 
almost at the man’s feet. 

She found herself lying bound in the tent 
when she recovered. Water was being dabbed 
on her burning mouth. Water! She rolled 
her eyes, her heart beating wildly against her 
ribs. 

‘Straight into the pot!’ Corrigan chuckled, 
his blue eyes alight. 

What a yarn he'd have to tell. A springbok 
actually walking up to him and begging to be 
butchered. This would repay him for all his 
fruitless stalking of the past year. Cautious, 
swift as arrows, their colour melting into that 
of the veld, springbok were the devil to shoot 
or trap. 

Their flesh made excellent biltong, tough, 
but full of flavour. Corrigan grinned as he 
fed water to Saki’s parched lips. 

On second thoughts he had decided not to 


‘Come 
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kill her immediately. She was skin and bone. 
Better feed her up a bit first. And already he 
was enjoying the prospect of dumbfounding 
the fellows at the halt and back at the farm by 
displaying his docile captive. 

As the days passed, the docility of the little 
buck became more and more remarkable. 
Saki would eat out of Corrigan’s hand, and as 
her strength returned she still showed no 
inclination to escape. ‘I've never come across 
a more willing bellyful in all my born days,’ 
Corrigan would grin, watching Saki doze like 
a faithful dog beside his sleeping-bag. 

He tried letting her out to graze, a riem tied 
round one slim leg. Still she seemed quite 
content. Then, his finger on the trigger of his 
gun, Corrigan let her loose. But she didn’t 
wander, and came to him when he called her 
with his tuneless whistle. 

At length Corrigan rolled his tent and 
clobber, caught his mares, saddled and packed 
them. Leading Saki at the end of a riem, he 
set off for the halt, two days’ journey distant. 


HE train pulled in several hours after their 

arrival at the halt. Passengers, guard, 
even the engine-driver and fireman, crowded 
round to pat the tame springbok and to hear 
the remarkable tale of her capture. 

‘Fine bit of biltong you got there!’ one 
exclaimed. 

‘Fine and tasty,’ Corrigan agreed, stroking 
the soft, twitching ears. 

‘Better put her in this empty cattle-truck,’ 
the guard advised at last, glancing at his 
watch. ‘We got to be moving, fellows.’ 

*Cattle-truck!’ Corrigan laughed. ‘She’s 
as tame as a lap-dog, I tell you. Shove her 
in the van.” 

*Take the chance if you want to, but it’s 


yours,” the guard said, glad to be saved 
further trouble. 

*No chance about it.’ 

Corrigan led Saki into the guard’s van and, 


.conscious of his wondering audience, untied 


the riem from about her leg. ‘She'd break her 
heart if we didn’t take her along,’ he said, with 
a hint of pride. 

Saki stood wedged in a corner of the van 
while the train jolted slowly on its way across 
the Highveld. 


STORM-CLOUD rolled up over the rim 

of the shimmering golden veld and 
hoisted itself into the sky. Every eye in the 
train watched it. For eight months not a drop 
of rain had fallen in those parts, and it was 
the wet season. 

The cloud swung overhead, and was 
followed by a second towering cloud that also 
climbed with steady purpose up into the hard 
blue dome. 

The train pulled into another halt. Corri- 
gan and several others leapt down on to the 
track to stretch their legs. ‘How’s my buck?’ 
he shouted to the guard. He opened the van 
door and climbed inside. 

At that moment a breeze fanned softly 
across the starved veld. A breeze laden with 
the sweet, strong smell of rain after drought. 

Saki smelt it. She quivered from nose to 
tail. Life returned to her eyes, and her 
nostrils twitched. The first hard pellets of 
warm rain struck the earth before the open 
door of the van, sending up tiny plumes of red 
dust. And, like an arrow released from a bow, 
the little buck leapt clear over the startled head 
of Sam Corrigan, and fied like a winged 
shadow over the breathing, rain-spattered 
veld. 


Temptation 


Could I only twist apart 
Song and sigh, 

Loving lip and hating heart, 
Croon and cry. 


Could I only fold aside 
Blush from blur, 

Find the traces that divide 
Still from stir. 


Should I find a magic spell, 
A perfect whole- 

Or laughter in a golden shell 
Without a soul? 


HAZEL TOWNSON. 














A FUEL-SHOVEL 
OAL-SHOVEL progress by invention 
would hardly seem likely when shovels of 

various shapes have been made for so many 
years, but an entirely new type of shovel, after 
demonstration last year on television, is now 
being manufactured. It is, in broad terms, a 
tray with differently-heighted sides and 
differently-widthed ends. It is held by two 
looped handles, one in each hand. When 
shovelling fuel from the store in a cellar, the 
wide and shallower end is used; when tipping 
the collected fuel into a bucket, the shovel is 
held in the reversed position, running the fuel 
into the bucket through the narrower but 
deeper end of the tray. Thus, one end greatly 
facilitates the picking-up of fuel and the other 
reduces the chances of fuel-spilling. The new 
shovel is made of 20-gauge steel and the 
handles have a black-enamelled finish. The 
price is moderate. This shovel should be of 
exceptional usefulness in an office building, 
block of flats or apartments, or hotel, where 
fuel for a number of fires has to be obtained 
from a central store. 


BRAMBLE-HOLDING HOOKS 


Dealing with staked bramble types of 
fruit-bush, such as loganberries and cultivated 
blackberries, is made a more pleasant garden- 
ing task by a new gadget which has been 
designed by a well-known nurserymen’s firm. 
It is shaped like a narrow ‘S’, with one loop 
closed. The bramble is held in the S-bend 
of the open loop, and the other end of this 
loop is then placed round the stake. The 
resistance of the bramble to being bent in 
towards the stake will create a lateral pull 
that holds the hook in firm position, and this 
enables the gardener to use both hands in 
further jobs, such as tying, pruning back, etc. 
Constant prickly contact with the bramble is 
alsoeliminated. These bramble-holding hooks 
are made of stout wire and sold in sets of four 
at a very moderate price. They are painted 
for protection against rust. They can, of 
course, also be used with roses and other 
prickly plants. 


SCIENCE AND THE DANCE-FLOOR 

The peculiar family of chemical compounds 
known as silicones has been mentioned here 
before in the past two or three years. For 
most of this century the silicones were mere 
curiosities of the laboratory and research. 
Now their unusual properties are being 
harnessed to a variety of utilitarian tasks. At 
present they are probably best known as floor 
and furniture polishes. Silicone surfaces have 
remarkable power to repel depositing invaders. 

A recent development is a mixture of 
waxes and silicones for applying to ball- 
room floors. Application is by spraying or 
sprinkling, and final spreading is accomplished 
with a mop or polishing appliance. A 
particularly hard and even surface is obtained, 
and it is claimed that uneven patches caused 
either by accumulation or deficiency cannot 
occur. Nor is there any need for subsequent 
This new product is available 


floor-washing. 
in a small trial-sized pack or in 1- and 5-gallon 
cans. 

An even more recent development is the 


addition of silicones in another form to 
crystallised-wax dance polish, producing a 
fine granulated dust-free silicone-wax powder, 
which is simply sprinkled on any type of floor 
(wood, concrete, stone, etc.). The dancers do 
the rest. The additive makes a 
marked improvement in the surface polish, 
and at the same time makes the dispersal so 
fine that costs are cut considerably. The pro- 
duct is claimed to cut floor wear and preserve 
the surface. It is sold in 4-lb. sprinklers, and 
also in weights of 7 Ib., 14 Ib., and upwards. 


silicone 


IMPROVED WIRE-NETTING 

A novel type of galvanised wire-netting 
deserves attention. It is a combination of two 
meshes, the lower portion being of a much 
closer mesh than the upper portion. One 
obvious use for this type of netting is for tennis 
court surrounds, for it is the lower reaches of 
the netting that must endure by far the greater 
amount of impact wear. The new compound- 
mesh wire is available in all the standard 
gauges and can be supplied in various widths. 
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GLASS PLASTICS POR HOME USE 


- In May of last year the remarkably 
strong and mouldable substances now made 
from modern plastics reinforced with fibre- 
glass were described here. It is now possible 
for the handyman to utilise this development 
with a kit recently placed on the market. The 
kit is composed of a tin of the plastics mixture 
in stable (i.e. non-setting) form and bottles of 
the additives which make it harden; 3 square 
feet of fibreglass are also supplied, and a filler 
powder to be used as a stiffening additive for 
use on vertical surfaces. The type of task for 
which this new material may be suitable is 
indicated by these suggestions—car body and 
wing repairs, petrol-tank repair, door trimming, 
repairs to leaks in pails, making rooflights, 
special model-making, etc. No heat is needed 
to bring about the final and permanent setting; 
the additives convert the liquid-cum-paste 
application into a very hard and tough material 
in about three hours. It will bond to rusted 
surfaces very well, but bonding to copper or 
brass is less certain. Keener and more ex- 
perienced handymen may well be able to 
pioneer some intriguing new possibilities by 
investigating this new kit. 


A NEW TENNIS GUT 


As all tennis players know, nylon gut for 
racket stringing is a modern introduction. It 
is unimpaired by moisture, no minor asset in 


the British climate. 
tightly strung 
durable. 


It can be exceedingly 
and the tension obtained is 
However, better-class players have 
tended to prefer the much more costly natural 
gut even though it has a very limited life. The 
tension of a nylon-strung racket is perhaps 
somewhat board-like—it is at any rate a 
popular impression among stronger players 
that there is a lack of resilience which affects 
the more delicate strokes. Recently one of 
the leading British manufacturers of sports 


equipment has produced an improved type of 


nylon gut. The filament has not been spun by 
the straightforward extrusion method of 
making synthetic fibres. Instead, several very 
much finer nylon filaments are spun into a 
composite fibre. This modified nylon gut has 
a higher tensile strength than either best 
quality natural or normal nylon gut. It has a 
41 per cent elongation at its breaking-point 
compared with 20 per cent for natural gut 
and 29 per cent for normal nylon. It has a 
higher coefficient of friction than that of the 
best natural gut, and one that is considerably 
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higher than that of normal nylon. This 
property or quality is of great playing signifi- 
cance, for it is a measure of the grip or hold 
that the gut has on the ball when it is struck. 
With normal nylon this quality was inferior 
to natural gut. 

But all these scientific assessments of per- 
formance must take second place to the facts 
of practical use. Here the new gut has so far 
acquitted itself excellently. It maintains its 
strung tension superbly. Under dry con- 
ditions natural gut is still perhaps slightly 
superior in this respect, but with any exposure 
to moist conditions this property of natural 
gut is much weakened. The modified nylon 
gut seems to have more resilience than normal 
nylon gut, but this impression may be mainly 
due to its longer contact-time in the making of 
a stroke, a consequence of the higher surface 
friction. 

The writer has given the gut extensive 
personal testing, and recommendation can 
be made unhesitatingly. Its price is higher 
than that of normal nylon but substantially 
lower than the price of natural best quality 
gut. The research effort that has gone into 
the creation of this product is a notable con- 
tribution to the economics of post-war sport. 
The manufacturers do not claim that their 
new gut is superior to the best quality natural 
gut, but their claim that it is very nearly its 
equal in efficiency is amply justified. For 
tennis in humid tropical climates the gut 
should prove invaluable. 


A SCREW-HOLDING SCREWDRIVER FOR 
INACCESSIBLE PARTS 

It is exceedingly difficult to insert screws 
in positions that cannot be reached by the 
fingers. A new screwdriver overcomes this 
problem. When the blade of the screwdriver 
is placed in the screwhead slot, the central part 
of the blade, which is split, is automatically 
forced outwards. This creates a grip upon the 
screw slot. The pressure of the slot on the 
blade then locks it into position by bringing 
a spring in the handle into operation. This 
locked condition lasts until the screwdriver is 
pulled away. The new tool is small, 54 inches 
long, with a blade slightly over 4 of an inch in 
width. It is designed for small screw opera- 
tions, because screw inaccessibility is usually 
encountered in that scale of work. The handle 
is made of a plastics substance of good 
electrical insulation property; it has been 
tested to stand up to 5000 volts. 





GROWING TROPICAL PLANTS 


The heated aquarium for keeping tropical 
fish is an established item of home-hobby 
nature, and now a miniature glasshouse for 
growing tropical plants has been designed. It 
may also be used for raising seedlings and 
propagating cuttings. It is rectangular in 
shape and, of course, glass-walled, with an 
anodised aluminium frame-work. It contains 
a thermostatically-controlled electric - heater 
with neon-light indicator. Another essential 
component is a humidity trough; this can be 
remoistened from the outside, thus avoiding 
disturbance to the plants during this opera- 
tion. Plants may be grown in normal pots 
inside this controlled-condition indoor glass- 
house, the pots standing on stone trays filled 
with stone chips. Removable wooden staging 
makes possible a two-tier positioning of plants 
to be planned. The standard model has the 
dimensions 25 by 15 by 194 inches. The 
manufacturers have prepared an impressive 
booklet on the subject of growing tropical 
plants in the home. Studying this would per- 
haps be the best prelude to investigating the 
attractions of the tropical plant grower itself. 


SAFER CENTRAL-HEATING 


What are known as indirect hot-water 
systems are frequently used to-day, not only 
where radiators are included in the hot-water 
circuit but also in areas where the water is 
hard and scale deposition in boilers can be 
virtually eliminated if the tank is heated by 
the flow of boiler-water through an internal 
spiral of piping (calorifier system). This type 
of installation is excellent, but it carries an 
easily-neglected hazard. Water needed for 
making up losses in the enclosed circuit is 
usually supplied from a small supplementary 
tank operated by the conventional ball-valve. 
If this ball-valve seizes up, the supply of make- 
up water ceases and gradually the amount of 
water in the enclosed circuit decreases. The 
writer has had recent personal experience of 
this danger; only an emergency removal of 
fuel from the boiler fire prevented costly 
damage to the boiler. The gradual decrease 
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of water in the internal circuit had remained 
unnoticed until higher sections of the central- 
heating system ceased to operate through 
water shortage. !t would have been quite 
possible for the point of danger to be reached 
during a period when no one was in the house 
but with the boiler fire still operating. This 
decrease of water in indirect heating-systems 
is a hazard little appreciated until it has been 
demonstrated in practice, and according to a 
firm of domestic engineers it is a very common 
cause for emergency calls on their services. 

It can be entirely eliminated by a new 
ball-feed device made by a British engineering 
company. This involves neither a valve nor 
piston. The delivery-tube and the float are 
attached to a flexible rubber tube with pro- 
tective phosphor-bronze braiding. Water 
flows from the main tank through this feed 
device until the normal level in the expansion- 
tank is reached. The float is made of heavy- 
gauge copper, soldered at the top; the braid- 
ing on the rubber tube prevents radial move- 
ments. The risk of the float becoming in- 
effective still remains, but this trouble would 
involve overflowing, not an under-supply of 
make-up water; in any case, the float is of 
long-lasting construction. The real danger, 
the seizing-up of the water-supply inlet points, 
is completely removed. This new device can 
be fixed to old installations as well as used in 
new ones. 


EASIER CLOTHES-PEGGING 

Housewives are likely to be interested in a 
new clothes-peg bag that has obviously been 
designed by who has applied 
‘work study’ to the chore of open-air clothes- 
drying. The bag is kept open at the mouth by 
a wire frame threaded through the seam; it is 
held on the line by a 1 34-inches-long V-shaped 
stem, and the bag cannot fall off the line even 
when moved with excessive energy. 
The clip attaching the V-stem to the bag is so 
shaped that it prevents the bag from tipping. 
The stem is long enough to keep the bag in 
an average working position. All metal parts 
are zinc-plated. The price is pleasingly low. 
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Liquid-Manuring 


N the past very many gardeners have found 

it difficult to apply plant-foods in a dis- 
solved form. They have preferred to feed the 
soil with solid manure in the winter and early 
spring, and then to leave the plants to fend 
for themselves on the store of nourishment 
provided, the rain and the soil-moisture, of 
course, playing their part. Unfortunately, 
to-day it is difficult to ensure that every part 
of the garden receives sufficient quantities of 
natural farmyard manure or even of com- 
posted vegetable refuse to keep the land in the 
desired high standard of fertility. Therefore, 
not only under glass, but also in the open, men 
are devising methods by which liquid-feeding 
can be carried out. 

Mr F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., V.M.H., F.L.S., 
some time ago evolved a solutionising system 
worked in connection with his overhead 
irrigation plant. This system allowed minute 
quantities of soluble plant-foods to be added 
at any desired rate from 1 in 3000 to 1 in 
10,000. His apparatus is installed with a 
measuring arrangement, indicating the exact 
quantity of chemical in parts per 10,000, 
together with the number of gallons of water 
per hour used in overhead irrigation. The 
equipment is simple and self-adjusting. It is 
believed that the plants take up the foods thus 
given not only through their roots, but also 
through their leaves. 

There is, however, surprisingly little infor- 
mation on liquid-manurings. All there is to be 
found on the subject in the handbook Profit 
JSrom Fertilisers is one short passage suggesting 
that liquid manure should be regarded as 
dilute water solutions of readily available 
nitrogen and potash compounds, and that the 
simplest way of using it is in the shape of the 
saturated bedding of animals or by applying 
it direct to the ground during the winter. 

On the other hand, those who are keen on 
compost and composting naturally suggest 
that neither urine nor solid manure by itself is 
chemically or biologically correct, for one is a 
complement to the other. They point out that 


the urine contains the hormones or growth 
substances, together with more trace minerals 
like iodine, boron, zinc, cobalt, and magnesium 
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than are found in solid faeces. It is, by the 
way, the solid manure that contains most of 
the phosphates. They suggest that the liquid 
manure should be applied to the compost- 
heap, pointing out that something like 300 
gallons of water or liquid manure should be 
used for each cubic yard of finished <ompost. 
Obviously, to use fresh urine on or round 
about crops is to expect a scorching effect, 
owing to the presence of free ammonia. 
Experts agree that the urine should, therefore, 
be stored for two or three weeks to ripen, in 
order to obviate this trouble. 

One of the snags formerly about liquid- 
manuring was that it was so difficult to know 
how much plant-food one was giving. The 
old scheme of putting a shovelful of cow-dung 
or sheep-manure in a bag and hanging it in a 
tub gave you some kind of weak manure 
water, but no one could possibly tell how 
strong it was without a proper chemical 
analysis. When, however, the scientist 
produced the properly-balanced liquid manure 
which could be sold in bottles or cans, with a 
guaranteed analysis, the whole objection to 
liquid-manuring vanished, especially as the 
best of these commercialised liquid manures 
have their basis in urea and other organic 
substances. When using what might be called, 
for argument’s sake, such a ‘sterile’ liquid 
manure, no fear of infection may arise. 

In watering with such liquid manures, the 
soil should be wetted thoroughly. The ideal 
way is to use a hose attached to the special 
container provided, and then exactly the right 
amount of liquid manure comes out with the 
water at the other end. Thus the feeding and 
watering is given without any extra trouble. 
There are different liquid manures available 
for the varying crops. For instance, the potash 
content is higher in that suited to tomatoes and 
sweet peas, while there is more nitrogen in the 
feed prepared for the brassicas and other leafy 
crops. The best-known type is Liquinure. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 


Edinburgh 
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